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Grant Wood signs one of his 
originals, while artists Arnold 


Blanch and Doris Lee look on. 


Why Grant Wood, Thomas Benton 


And These 58 Other Great American Artists 
Are Now Offering You Their Signed, Original 


ETCHINGS for only *5 Each! 


OW would you like to possess a genu- 
ine, signed original by Grant Wood, 
Thomas Benton, John Steuart 

Curry, George Biddle, Luigi Lucioni or any 
one of 56 other famous artists? Now you can 
get one (or more) at a price that will seem 
incredible . . . only $5.00! 

_ Here is an opportunity to lend rare dis- 
tinction to your home with the very same 
originals from which purchases have been 
made by such distinguished art institutions 
a. the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery, and the 
United States Library of Congress. 


What Makes This Extraordinary 
Offer Possible? 


For years American artists have realized 
that Americans en masse have had too little 
opportunity to enjoy art in their homes. The 
leaders among our great painters and etchers 
decided to do something to create a greater 
opportunity — and to build a growing inter- 
est in the works of generations of American 
artists still to come. They reasoned that 
they, in the forefront of American art, were 
most able to contribute their work to that 
end, and these distinguished artists agreed 
to present one or more representative origi- 
nals to this new movement. 

In order to fulfill the true purpose of this 


by a great American artist — the price was 
made extremely low. This public announce- 
ment is being made to give every possible 
purchaser — whether an_ individual art 
lover, collector, museum, university or art 
gallery —the same opportunity for ac- 
quisition. 


More Than 140 Different Subjects 
Available 


The 1939 group, now being offered, may 
be inspected at our New York City galleries. 
Or, you may purchase directly from our free 
illustrated catalogue and inspect these works 
in your own home for thirty days with an un- 
conditional refund guarantee. This means 
that even the most remotely situated art 
lover has exactly the same opportunity to 
acquire these treasured originals at this low 
$5.00 price as has the New York City 
resident. 


Many Prize Winners Included 


No work is signed by an artist until after 
he carefully examines it to make certain of 


its perfection, for each artist naturally SS SBS SS SS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS See eee ee 


realizes that every work that bears his 8 
name must be representative of his ® 
talent. In recognition of this, the sub- 5 
jects in this group each year win the § 
highest honors and awards. The dis- # 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 
Studio 201, 711 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


The sizes of the 140 different originals now 
being offered are generous. Subjects include 
landscapes, marines, character studies, 
nudes, architectural, historical, and sporting 
subjects. Styles range from the classical to 
the finest of the modern. 


What Better Investment Could 
You Make Today? 


Few objects of art have such steadily in- 
creasing value as fine original etchings and 
lithographs. Etchings by Whistler which sold 
for $5 not so many years ago now bring hun- 
dreds, even thousands, of dollars. Currier 
and Ives prints, which sold for only a penny 
less than a century ago are now such a rarity 
that certain subjects are worth a small 
fortune. 

Certainly any offering by artists of such 
established reputation as those listed here 
will be quickly subscribed, and their value 
will correspondingly increase. Such has been 
the case with our offerings in the past. Many 
are already valued at $30 and more. May we 
therefore suggest that you act promptly. 


movement — to make certain that every cul- 
tured home could afford a genuine original 


MAIL COUPON for 


Send TODAY for our interesting FREE 64- 
page Catalogue. It illustrates all the subjects 
available, gives the size of each and name of 
artist, as well as the story of each artist's 
career and awards. It also gives a detailed 
explanation of the purpose behind this amazing 
$5 price. You may order directly by mail from 


tinctions conferred on our program 
are discussed in the catalogue. 


FREE CATALOGUE 


the catalogue. All selections are shipped with 
the understanding that you may return them 
within 30 days, if not delighted. 

We suggest you act at once, to avail yourself 
of the broadest possible selection. Enclose 10c 
in stamps with the coupon to cover cost of 
postage and handling the catalogue. Address: 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Studio 201, 711 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your FREE, Illustrated 64-page 
Catalogue, describing the Associated American Artists’ 
Program; illustrating the original etchings and litho- 
graphs now available, outlining each artist's career and 
awards and containing comments of critics and col- 
lectors and museums. I enclose 10c in stamps to cover 
handling and mailing costs. 








Next Month 


and later 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
NEEDS ... 


Anonymous 

A devout Catholic layman, knowing 
the sternness of the Church with 
critics but feeling deeply that there 
are temporal policies of the Church 
today which need modification and 
clarification, takes this means of 
giving voice to convictions on sub- 
jects that perplex and embarrass a 
host of Roman Catholics. 


THE FAKE-CLAIMS RACKET 

Robert Monaghan 
There is a new giant among fraud 
games — the liability-claims racket. 
If you are a small business or pro- 
fessional man, prosperous enough to 
stand a shakedown but without the 
resources to finance a long siege in 
the courts, you are a likely victim of 
one of the many varieties of this 
contemptible practice. Insurance 
companies, of course, take the great- 
est direct loss from liability swin- 
dlers, but don’t think this fact is one 
you may accept with complacence. 
Every man who carries insurance 
is paying just the same for the daily 
bread of this fine lot of parasites. 


ORACLE IN TWEED 
Richard G. Hubler 


The new “science” of sampling 
public opinion (see Mr. Upde- 
graff’s article in this issue) has a 
fine future. Here is the story of its 
leading exponent, George Horace 
Gallup, and of his organization, 
the American Institute of Public 
Opinion. 


SUICIDE DOCTOR 

Weldon Melick 
There is a suicide every half-hour in 
the United States, a total of about 
twenty thousand a year. The Na- 
tional Save-a-Life League (Dr. 
Harry M. Warren, President and 
founder) claims to have prevented 
thirty thousand in thirty-two years, 
believes it could reduce the annual 
total substantially if its trained 
workers were enabled to reach more 
prospective suicides in time. For it 
is not hard to persuade these self- 
nominated candidates for oblivion 
to change their minds. 
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NEW 


Opportunities 


is prepared can reap a rich reward. 


What Is the 
Right Preparation P 


Department heads are plentiful 
énough—men who know accounting, 
or production, or selling, or some 
other ONE branch of business. But 
there are few who know the funda- 
mentals of ALL departments and 
who are capable of managing and 
coordinating their activities. 

The man with a one-track mind 
can be only the tool of men with 
broader training. He can never qual- 
ify for a real executive position. If 
you are now a junior executive or 
“department” man—whether in the 
accounting, engineering, financial, 
sales, or production division— you 
can broaden your training to include 
the fundamentals of ALL divisions, 
and thereby prepare yourself for the 
opportunities that are coming fast. 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute Prepares 
Men to Reach the Top 


For more than a quarter-century the Institute has been giv- 
ing to the executives and coming executives of American busi- 





USINESS is on the way UP. Are you prepared to go UP 
with it? ... Every period of business expansion offers new 
opportunities for trained men. Any corporation head will tell 
you that rising business creates more responsible executive 
jobs than there are men qualified to fill them. The man who 





SOME OF THE AMERICAN BUSINESS 
LEADERS WHO HAVE HELPED TO BUILD 
THE INSTITUTE’S COURSE AND SERVICE 


EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 
United States Steel Corp. 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 
General Motors Corporation 


MAJOR RB. FOSTER 
Chairman, Dept. of Banking 
and Finance, New York Univ. 
THOMAS J. WATSON 
President, International Busi 
ness Machines Corporation 
FREDERICK W. PICKARD 
l"ice-President, E:.. 1. duPont 
de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
COLBY M. CHESTER, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 
General Foods Corporation 






HIS is a new 

edition of the fa- 
mous book that has 
started so many 
thousands on the 
road to greater suc- 
cess. To the right 
man, the information 
and inspiration of 
this book can mean 
financial independ- 
ence and security. 


Name 


Business Address 


Position 


ness the organized knowledge of business that is essential to 
competent management. The Institute has gathered the ex- 
perience of the most successful business men of the country, 
and the proved principles and methods of thousands of com- 
panies. It has organized and formulated this knowledge for 





To the ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
199 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, a copy of 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” 


for Men Seeking More Responsibility and Higher Income 


the benefit of those who realize that 
without it no man is qualified for 
executive responsibility. 

To those men who now hold, or 
who are determined to hold in the 
future, important places in the busi- 
ness world, the Institute offers the 
thorough, balanced knowledge of 
production, marketing, finance, and 
accounting essential in business ad- 
ministration; ideas, experience, 
methods and judgment of the most 
successful business men of America; 
a mastery of tested business prin- 
ciples and practice. 


If You are of 
Executive Calibre 
Send for Your Copy of 
“FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS” 


To men who want to qualify fully 
for executive responsibility and to 


win financial independence, we will be glad to send a copy of 
the famous book “Forging Ahead in Business.” A new edition 
has been published which contains a most important message 
for the type of man who is going far in business. Mail the 
coupon for your copy. There is no cost or obligation. 








SPECIAL 
FEATURES 


ALASKA — ARCTIC ALMANAC 


Monthly newsletter ... illustrated. Fun, work 
and daily life 120 miles from the Arctic Circle. 
Read about the unique social events of the Far 
North . . . become acquainted with Alaskans who 
are Alaskans by choice. First issue of ARCTIC 
ALMANAC will be published in February 1940. 
By subscription, $10 a year. Box No. 35, Fair- 
banks, Alaska. 

OUT-OF-PRINTitipiica: iso family and town 
histories, magazine back numbers, etc. All subjects, all 
languages. Send us your list of wants — no obligation. 


We report promptly. Lowest prices. (We Also Buy Old 
poets and 7 ) 
SERVICE 


ERICA LIBRARY 
17 W. 48th Street Dept. F New York 


POETRY 


Book length manuscripts, wanted by New 
York publishing house for publication on 
cooperative, royalty basis. Confidential. 


Box 8S, Forum & Century 
570 Lexington Ave., New York 





MANUSCRIPTS MARKETED 

Fiction, Articles, Books. Collaboration on percentage. 
Play Dept. in charge David A. Balch, author Broadway 
plays, former editor of True Story, associate editor the 
American Magazine. Poetry Dept. in charge Lucia Trent 
and R. Cheyney, former editors Poetry World, etc 

Describe your material. NEW YORK PUBLISHING 
SERVICE, Literary Agents, 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y 


LITERARY AGENTS FOR 20 Y EARS 
Novels, short stories, books, articles, verse, plays, scena- 
rios, radio scripts marketed. Editing, revision, criticism, 
typing, ghost writing. Beginners welcomed. Specialists in 
handling hard-to-sell manuscripts. Write now for in- 
formation nogerdig our resultful service. WRITERS 
WorKSsHOP, INC., 570 Lexington : Ave. at Slst, N. _Y. C. Cc, 


RALPH M. PEARSON'S | 
MAIL STUDY COURSES IN MODERN ART. 


Practice in creative painting, modeling, draw- 
ing. Analysis of current modern works. Bulle- 
tin on request. 288 Piermont Avenue, Nyack, 
New York. 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
MEN $2,500 to $15,000 WOMEN 


Our confidential system (hiding your identity) works for 
you; serves to increase your salary; promotes you for high 
salaried executive positions at moderate cost; if you have 
earned $2,500 or more, can prove it, write for vaiuable in- 
formation. No. 37. Executive's Promotion Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


WHAT CAUSES EPILEPSY? 
IS THERE A CURE? 


A booklet containing the opinions of famous 
doctors on this interesting subject will be sent 
FREE, while they last, to any reader writing to the 
Educational Division, Dept. FC-1, 535 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 








The Psychology of 
Writing Success | 


Edited by J. George Frederick 


President of the Writers’ Club of New York 


FOR BOTH ESTABLISHED AND 
EMBRYO WRITERS 


WAS $2.50—NOW $1.65 


Chapters by Dr. A. A. Brill, famous psychoanalyst; 
Floyd Dell; Mary Austin and others, reveal the 
deeper secrets of writing success, and tell how 
writing talent can be deVeloped. 


Send check for your copy to: 
THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York 


THE BOOK FORUM 
Conducted by Ri = Al 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WIL- 
LIAM HOWARD TAFT, by Henry F. 
Pringle (Farrar & Rinehart, $7.50). 

It seems probable that Mr. Pringle’s ex- 
tensive work will constitute the final and 
authoritative word on Taft and his times. 
Whether it will be read widely or remain 
a reference book is open to question, for it 
must be admitted that Taft’s career, by 
and large, was not studded with events of 
real interest to any but the serious student 
of American history. His struggle to re- 
duce tariffs; his war on the “trusts”; his 
diplomatic dealings with Mexico, Japan, 
and Central America — even his years as 
the able first Commissioner of the Philip- 
pines — seem to be rather unimportant 
incidents in the “old, forgotten, far-off 
days.” 

The real interest to many readers will 
lie in the private correspondence of Mr. 
Taft, now published for the first time. 
These letters and memoranda emphasize 
his infectious charm and humor, his cou- 
rageous honesty, his naiveté, and his 
complete inability to judge men. Always 
evident is the tragic struggle of the man — 
at his best a thorough, if not brilliant, 
lawyer — to avoid the political career for 
which he knew himself unfit. It is inter- 
esting to learn that Mrs. Taft, from the 
earliest days of their long and happy 
married life, had her heart set on the 
presidency for her husband and that she, 
perhaps more than anyone else, pushed 
him into the political arena. She, inci- 
dentally, never made any secret of her 
distrust, even dislike, for “dear Theo- 
dore” but, despite the domination which 
she exercised over Mr. Taft, she could 
never convince him of the accuracy of her 
forebodings until it was too late. Her hus- 
band’s subsequent betrayal by “T. R.” 
may serve as a grim reminder to some 
readers of these volumes that the Roose- 
velt family does not change with the 
years. 

Mr. Pringle’s considerable humor and 
easy style go far toward saving the day. 
It is an uneventful tale well told. 


G. D. DEBEVoISE 


SAMUEL JONES TILDEN, A Siudy 
in Political Sagacity, by Alexander Clar- 
ence Flick (Dodd, Mead, $5.00). 

Samuel Jores Tilden’s life spans the 
period from the War of 1812 to the end of 
the reconstruction era. At least outwardly, 
his life was typical of the prominent and 
successful American of the middle nine- 
teenth century. He started life on a farm 


in upstate New York, came to the rapidly 
growing metropolis of New York City, 
became a lawyer, secured important rail- 
roads as clients, and prospered with the 
prosperity of the times, acquiring one of 
the vastest fortunes of the age. Like so 
many other rising citizens, he dabbled in 
politics from earliest youth until near the 
end of his life, writing pamphlets, making 
stump speeches, and participating ac- 
tively in party affairs. He was a staunch 
Democrat throughout his active life and a 
leader in both his city and State. 

The one respect in which Sam Tilden’s 
life differed importantly from that of 
many contemporary Americans was that 
in childhood and youth he was an invalid 
and throughout life of delicate health. For 
this reason his school and college careers 
were chaotic and spasmodic. Nevertheless, 
he succeeded in being admitted to the 
bar at the age of twenty-seven, in being 
elected to the State Assembly, and later 
in becoming a member of the State con- 
stitutional conventions of 1846 and 1867. 
For a number of years following the Civil 
War he was Chairman of the New York 
State Democratic Committee. As such, he 
actively fought the corrupt Tweed ring in 
New York City, analyzing the bank ac- 
counts of the leaders of this ring in order 
to figure out their spoils system. He ran 
for, and was elected Governor on a reform 
ticket, and, while Governor, broke up the 
“canal’”’ ring. 

At the culmination of his career he was 
nominated by the Democratic Party for 
the presidency, and ran against Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, the Republican candidate. 
The electoral college was divided evenly, 
and the election was disputed and settled 
by Congress, which, being overwhelm- 
ingly Republican, chose in favor of Hayes. 
Tilden showed the finest side of his char- 
acter by insisting that his friends abide 
by this decision of their elected represen- 
tatives, without contest of any kind. 
Tilden spent the rest of his days in retire- 
ment at his magnificent estate, Gray- 
stone, in Yonkers, and in his will left a 
substantial part of his vast fortune for 
the founding of a public library for the 
City of New York, one of the most en- 
lightened bequests he could have con- 
ferred on his fellow citizens. 

Mr. Flick, who for many years has 
been New York State’s historian and in 
charge of the State archives, is ably quali- 
fied to write the life of one of New York’s 
most important citizens. The book is 
readable and interesting because of the 
clarity of Mr. Flick’s style and the cer- 
tainty of his scholarship. It will form an 





The Book Forum 


important addition to Allen Nevins’ 
series of American Political Leaders, as 
well as to the literature of American 
biography. 

Joun H. G. Pett 


FREE ARTIST: The story of Anton 
Rubenstein and His Brother, by Catherine 
Drinker Bowen (Random House, $3.00). 

It was almost seventy years ago that 
Anton Rubenstein toured this country, to 
delight our grandparents and fix a legend 
of virtuosity which survives to this day. 
His career closed before the mechanisms 
of recording had been perfected. Some 
hint of his incomparable mastery of the 
piano is occasionally given us by musi- 
cians who knew him in their youth — 
Josef Hofmann, his last celebrated pupil; 
Joseph Lhévinne; and Rachmaninov. He 
was a prolific composer also, but his 
grandiose symphonies, operas, and con- 
certos are largely forgotten. His name is 
kept alive only by the Kammenoi Ostrov, 
the Melody in F, and the D Minor and G 
Major concertos. 

Miss Bowen, whose Beloved Friend ex- 
plored the romance of Rubenstein’s pupil, 
Tchaikovsky, now redeems from neglect 
the illustrious master and his brother, 
Nicholas. Free Artist is fictionized biog- 
raphy, but is firmly based on exhaustive 
and scholarly research. The story which 
Miss Bowen has to tell — from the mass 
conversion to Christianity of the Ruben- 
stein clan to Anton’s disillusioned last 
years — is by its very nature a great one. 
It is a story of incessant struggle and un- 
flagging idealism; of the failure of success 
and the ultimate success of failure; of gen- 
ius sought by the world because it had so 
much to give. And the background of this 
story is a panorama of the European 
world of music during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. 

To the musical audience and to stu- 
dents of music, Miss Bowen’s excellent 
research has made available some fasci- 
nating material. But the reader’s debt to 
her exceeds mere appreciation of her 
scholarship. For she has achieved an ar- 
resting portrait, remarkable equally for 
sympathy and force. 

Lioyp Morris 





IN PLACE OF SPLENDOR, by 
Constancia de la Mora (Harcourt, Brace, 
$3.00). 

This autobiography of a Spanish woman 
takes an extraordinary place in the grow- 
ing literature of exile. It is a very moving 
and tender personal record; it is a collec- 
tion of intensely exciting adventures; it 
portrays Spanish life at every level be- 
fore and during the civil war; it gives a 


shrewd and accurate historical dissec- 
tion of the causes of the war and of its 
outcome. 

Constancia de la Mora was a legend in 
Spain, says Ernest Hemingway, and 
rightly so. The granddaughter of a prime 
minister, she had lived in and broken 
with the storybook world of the mon- 
archy. When the Franco uprising began, 
she was a spirited republican, ready to 
fight. It was she who organized the foreign 
press bureau and as its head she saw the 
most heartwarming and heartbreaking 
aspects of the tragic struggle. Writing so 
closely after the events, she might be ex- 
pected to deal in flat blacks and whites, 
and so her subtle shadings of humor and 
candor are all the more remarkable. For 
anyone who is inclined to feel dismal 
about the human race, she is recom- 
mended as a restorative and a tonic. 


WORLD WITHOUT END, by Sto- 
yan Pribichevich (Reynal & Hitchcock, 
$3.50). 

For the politically short-tempered 
reader, this should prove a wholesome, 
keep-your-shirt-on sort of book. It is a 
friendly and detached and altogether 
charming history of the Balkans, whose 
unfortunate peoples have been reaping 
someone else’s whirlwind for a good many 
centuries. Particularly they have reaped 
for the great powers, and it is rather 
startling to discover how often, as 
Emerson said about his thoughts, all of 
the present-day statesmen’s best tricks 
were stolen from them by the ancients. 
It has been thought necessary, for exam- 
ple, to rescue the Balkans several times 
from the Turks or the Russians — but 
always depending on which of the two 
seemed the more dangerous to the West. 
And this has led to a mistaken impression 
that the inhabitants of these regions are 
themselves bad-tempered and contentious. 

“The fact is,” says Mr. Pribichevich, 
“that during the last hundred and fifty 
years, there have been only two wars 
between the small Balkan nations them- 
selves. .. . Each lasted a few weeks. 
During the same century and a half the 
great powers fought six wars over the 
Balkans, involving sometimes the Balkan 
nations.” 

This is not to say there is anything of 
the cynic about the author. He looks real- 
istically but urbanely at the political 
games of the past. He has given a val- 
uable and absorbing record. 


ART YOUNG: His Life and Times, 
by Art Young (Sheridan House, $3.50). 

This frank and ingratiating autobiog- 
raphy of America’s greatest caricaturist is 
one of those books that tempt a reviewer 
to an immoderate deal of tub thumping. 
About so simple and modest a self-portrait 
there is always a fear that it may be 
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To People 


who want to write 
but can’t get started 


Do you have the constant urge to write 
but the fear that a beginner hasn’t a 
chance? Then listen to what Fulton Ours- 
ler, editor of Liberty, has to say on the 
subject: 


‘There is more room for new- 
comers in the writing field today 
— and especially in Liberty Mag- 
azine — than ever before. Some 
of the greatest of writing men 
and women have passed from the 
scene in recent years. Who will 
take their sieenel Who will be the 
new Robert W. Chambers, Edgar 
Wallace, Rudyard Kipling, and 
many others whose work we have 
published? It is also true that 
more people are trying to write 
than ever before, but talent is still 
rare and the writer still must 
learn his craft, as few of the new- 
comers nowadays seem willing to 
do. Fame, riches and the happi- 
ness of achievement await the 
new men and women of power.” 


“I am able to live on the 
money I earn by writing 
and it is not yet ten 
months since I began the 
course! Untilafew months 
after beginning study 
with you I had never had 
a line published. What 
more can I say for acourse 
which has enabled me to 
earn a livelihood by the 
most congenial work I 
have ever done?’’ John N. 
Ottum, Jr., Box 95, Lis- 
bon, N. D 


HE Newspaper Institute of America offers a 

| free Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is to 

discover new recruits for the army of men and 

women who add to their income by fiction and 
article writing. 


The Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but expert 
analysis of your latent ability, your powers of im- 
agination, logic, etc. Not all applicants pass this 
test. Those who do are qualified to take the famous 
N. I. A. course based on the practical training 
given by big metropolitan dailies. 


This is the New York Copy-Desk Method which 
teaches you to write by writing! You develop your 
— style instead of trying to copy that 
of others. 


You “cover” actual assignments such as metro- 
politan reporters get. Although you work at home, 
on your own time, you are constantly guided by 
experienced newspaper men. 


It is really fascinating work. Each week you see new 
progress. In a matter of months you can acquire the 
coveted “professional” touch. Then you're ready 
for market with greatly improved chances of making 
sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the Writing Aptitude 
Test. It requires but a few minutes and costs noth- 
ing. So mail the coupon now. Make the first move 
towards the most enjoyable and profitable occupa- 
tion — writing for publication! eee Institute 
of America, One Park Avenue, New 


Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude "Test and further information 
about writing for profit as promised in Forum, 
January. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 


Address 
Uemminataneaees vensse 
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WRITING 
IS AN ART! 


YES, truly great writing largely an 
inborn gift. But writing is undeniably 
a trade as well, and as with all other 
trades, there are tricks to it. 

The technique of writing can be ac- 
quired quickly and simply through 
intelligent instruction offered by the 
following books. 



































1. FIRST PRINCIPLES OF VERSE 
by Robert Hillyer 


A handbook on versification that has long been needed 
by poets and teachers. It treats not only the fundamental 
elements of verse — diction, imagery, the music of words, 
the various kinds of metre, basic metrical forms, and 
special ones like the sonnet, the ode, and French forms — 
but also the bases of criticism of verse. $2. 


















































3. SHORT STORY WRITING FOR 
PROFIT by Elliott Blackiston 














Precise, practical instruction in each phase of the short 
story — theme, plot, mood, characterization, etc. It is a 
necessity for the beginner; yet writers farther along the 
road to successful selenite, who are not finding a 
market for all of their work, will find in this book many 
practical suggestions. $2.00 
































5. THE TECHNIQUE OF NOVEL 
WRITING by Basil Hogarth 
An intelligent attempt to analyze the component ele- 


ments of the modern novel, and to reduce the writing of a 
novel to a definite literary exercise. 
































6. How To REVISE YOUR OWN 
STORIES by Anne Hamilton 


With a series of pointed questions and answers, Anne 
Hamilton supplies a working method for the self-analysis 
of a short story, and provides a formula for its effective 


revision — especially with a view toward increasing its 
salability. $1. 















































7. WRITING THE JUVENILE 
STORY by May Emery Hall 


“*The twenty chapters of Writing the Juvenile Story 
are crammed with help geared to today: subject matter, 
treatment and markets. The best book on the subject I 
have yet seen.” — Boston Transcript $2.00 



































8. PREPARING THE MANUSCRIPT 
by Udia G. Olsen 

















A guide for writers that clarifies the fundamental rules 
of manuscript preparation with specific information about 
typing the script; checking and correcting grammar, 
spelling, punctuation; indexing, proofreading, etc. $1.00 























9. WRITING IS WORK 
by Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Mrs. Rinehart explains, analyzes, and describes writing 
as she knows it. She gives a clear picture of the path a 
writer’s life follows, and her intimate account makes 
delightful and profitable reading. $.75 
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shouldered into the background by the 
season’s more pretentious volumes. And 
then the book is so good, in every sense, 
including the moral; it is so filled with 
Art Young’s own kind of sagacious anec- 
dote — and with reproductions of his 
work. 

The history of the long struggle for the 
possession of a great talent enlivens his 
restrained pages. First, he reports, it was 
the property of the Republican Party and 
any newspaper able to pay for it; but 
finally genial Art Young (and the liberal 
papers which were sometimes able to pay 
for it) won out. Always in the thick of 
controversy, he seemed at the same time 
to be the least contentious of men. And 
he always managed to befriend enemies, 
even while attacking the social ills he 
thought they aided and abetted. 

The Art Young who long delighted 
Saturday Evening Post readers with his 
imaginative Trees at Night and who was 
already amusing readers of the comic 
weeklies two generations ago will prob- 
ably first be thought of these days in 
another of his roles. He saw no sense in 
America’s entry into the last war and he 
faced trial and danger of imprisonment 
for his drawings expressing his objections. 
Art Young at the Masses trial is part of 
our folklore. Concluding his life story at a 
time when he believes we are once more 
dangerously close to involvement in a war 
which can bring no good to the American 
people, he opposes our possible entry with 
the same firmness he showed in 1917. 


M. L. Extine 





CANDLE IN THE DARK by Irwin 
Edman (Viking, $1.25). 

This is a neat “‘postscript to despair” 
by the genial philosopher and liberal pro- 
fessor from Columbia. Mr. Edman, the 
author of the civilized book, Philosopher’s 
Holiday, in this essay, throwing its little 
beams far into our present world dark- 
ness, adds another more extended article 
of faith to many that have been published 
from other sources in this magazine. He 
offers a New Year’s message to all those 
sensitive enough today to be heavy-laden 
at home or abroad. 

Irwin Edman owes a recognized debt to 
George Santayana. To his everlasting 
credit, he has always been first a philo- 
sophic student of life (with plenty of 
Taoistic enjoyment of living flavored with 
Greek hedonism and not a touch of 
aesthetics a la Croce) and lastly a pro- 
fessor. His is a gentle spirit, warm though 
detached. Therefore he believes us to be 
most “deeply saddened now by the fact 
that we can no longer believe in man.” 

Candle in the Dark is really an extension 
of the ideas embodied in the last chapter 








of Philosopher's Holiday, about the Bomb 
and the Ivory Tower today. Lin Yutang, 
the Chinese philosopher, in a recent arti- 


cle has oddly made the same point: that 


war sharpens, renders more precious, 


values we had taken for granted and 


heightens in reality the brotherhood of 


man. The prose is level, crisp, lyrical by 


turns. We will not give away the message, 


but this little book has solved one holiday 


shopper’s problems. 


AMERICA’S HOUSE OF LORDS, 


by Harold L. Ickes (Harcourt, Brace, 
$1.50). 


It is a pity that this glorified pamphlet 


should have been thrown so hastily to- 
gether and written with such obvious and 
bitter bias and political partisanship. For 


the militant Secretary of our Interior 
writes, besides truisms, many unpleasant 
truths about our press. His premise is that 
“‘with rare exceptions, the attitude of that 
newspaper is unsocial whose publisher be- 


longs to the money class and whose 


primary objective is to make profits.” 
There is no one who performs better in 
airing a grudge than Mr. Ickes, who opens 
fire from the platform of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors’ adopted 
code of ethics of 1923. 

But Mr. Ickes offers no solution to the 
issue he poses, because he says he does not 
wish to see the press throttled, and does 
not propose government subsidy, which 
would come to the same thing. His random 
suggestions seem weak. 


CARIBBEAN TREASURE, by Ivan 
T. Sanderson (Viking, $3.00). 

THE FLOWERING EARTH, by 
Donald C. Peattie (Putnam, $2.50). 

One may count it as a holiday blessing 
indeed, that these two books, while they 
afford so striking a parallel in the widely 
differing fields of zoology and botany, 
should have been released almost simul- 
taneously. Both are by fine scientists who 
can write charmingly, who know how to 
popularize their respective subjects and 
heighten in readable prose their adven- 
tures afield. Both authors are profes- 
sionals as to both equipment and experi- 
ence, who have nevertheless remained 
amateurs in the love of jobs that are their 
hobbies also. Both know how to com- 
municate a scientific passion and natural- 
ist’s excitement to the casual reader. Mr. 
Peattie ranks, in the opinion of experts, 
with our great naturalists — Hudson, 
Thoreau, Burroughs, Muir, etc.; Mr. 
Sanderson is the English author of that 
delightful book about West Africa, Ani- 
mal Treasure. 

This reviewer confesses to an inordinate 
interest in animals and their behavior and 
a delight in descriptions of interior jungle 
land, like that of Surinam in South 


America, but likewise to incuriosity 
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about plant life on the prairies, North 
American ranges, or Pacific sea floors — 
till captivated by Mr. Peattie’s salieetions | 
enthusiasm. Perhaps it’s because he 
writes of botany by the way and drama- 
tizes such botanical data as chlorophyll, 
“the green blood of the world” and “‘the 
one link between the sun and life,”’ or 
pictures for us the classic carboniferous 
age of giant plant structures. He makes 
the reader aware not of the mysticism but 
of the mysteries of nature — evincing a 
cosmic consciousness like that of the 
desert flyer, Saint Exupéry. 

Mr. Sanderson, too, writes with im- 
mense imagination of his eerie findings in 
Trinidad caves, of blood-lapping bats, 
of a dead whale’s capture off Paramaribo. 
His is a wonderful camera eye for animals 
and their distinctive personalities. He re- 
counts faithfully the discouragements to 
the animal collector, whom he likens to a 
plunderer of natural resources. 

Both books show very clearly that no 
communism prevails in plant or animal 
life — rather are both pyramidal. Finally, 
both writers yield an extraordinary 
“atmosphere” of the past of our planet 
in present discovery. Mr. Sanderson has 
illustrated his book with attractive pencil 
drawings. Woodcuts by Landacre adorn 
Mr. Peattie’s, which has both index and 
bibliography (the former is lacking in 
Mr. Sanderson’s volume). 


THE AWAKENING OF AMERICA, 
by V. F. Calverton (Day, $3.75). 

This first volume of a large unoriginal 
work purports to reread American history 
“in terms of the ruled instead of the 
rulers, the underdogs instead of the top 
dogs.”’ So we encounter again the by now 
familiar Marxian interpretation of his- 
tory. The economic foundations of our 
early society are explored by this anthro- 
pologist, sociologist, historian, and at 
times even philosopher. The ubiquitous 
writer will give anyone looking for social 
significance, growth, and changes in the 
American scene today as an outcropping 
of our yesterdays food for thought, as 
well as much for disagreement, in this 
highly suggestible book. The most inter- 
esting sections deal with our colonial his- 
tory and such piquant ideas as that Puri- 
tanism was a survival of Judaism. The 
epilogue is a gem essay on democracy. 


Juveniles 


PRINCESS SEPTEMBER AND THE | 
NIGHTINGALE, by W. Somerset | 
Maugham, illustrated by Richard C. 
Jones (Oxford, $2.50). 

Mr. Maugham has often been suspected | 
of being a moralist, and this charming | 
little fable for tiny females proves it! 
With its multicolored sketches and its 


| 
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sophisticated story in the Anderson tradi- 
| tion, it will captivate all from six to sixty. 


THE LITTLE MERMAB, by Hans 
Christian Andersen, illustrated by Doro- | 
thy Lathrop (Macmillan, $2.50). 

Any book illustrated by the gossamer- 
and-rainbow pen of Dorothy Lathrop is a 
children’s (six to twelve) event and a 
grownup’s treat, and this classic is no | 
exception — its delicate plates unsur- | 
passed even by her notable predecessor’s, 
Heath Robinson’ s, illustrations. 


BomBa, by James Bordrero (Ran- 
dom House, $1.50). 

A dashingly written and vivaciously 
illustrated tale for little people (five to 
nine) of a wild Mexican burro and his 
alternately gay and sad adventures with 
bandits. Children love the line drawings 
and will learn much, by the way, about 
their Mexican neighbors. 


PINOCCHIO, adapted from the 
original story, illustrated by Walt Disney 
(Random House, $1.00). 

It’s Walt again at his best, in the Snow 
White vein, with Pinocchio a merrier 
Dopey. The text, alas, is distinctly poor. 


E. V. A. 
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@ Your personality is judged by your every- 
day conversation. Whatever you say can 
and always should reflect your real abilities; 
Are you sure you make a good impression 
every time you talk? 

@ In your conversation lies the opportu- 
| nity for social and business advancement 
—new friendships—new contacts—popu- 
larity—promotion—%in short, SUCCESS. 

@ You may have this booklet FREE. It 
describes in detail a simple and practical 
method for self-training in conversation 
—in your own home. 

®@ This unique method is 
heartily endorsed by 
leading educators. 

@ Acquire ease and skill 
in conversation. This 
booklet tells you how. 
Mail coupon or write to 
Conversation Institute, 
Dept. 1161, 3601 Mich- 
igan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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Conversation Institute 
Dept. 1161, 3601 Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 

Please send me your free booklet “Adventures 
in Conversation.” 





HAVELOCK ELLIS 











His LATEST BOOK on the 
SEXUAL LIFE Crystallizes 
the FINDINGS of a LIFETIME 


THE NATION says: 

“There is probably no better intro- 
duction to contemporary knowledge and 
contemporary theories about the physi- 
ology, psychology and hygiene of sex." Div 


NEW REPUBLIC says: 


“Has all the qualities of a scientific 
text except dullness.”’ 


































so confidently recom- 
mended as this truly 
admirable volume " 
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A NATION UNITED BY TELEPHONE 


Just twenty-five years ago, on Janu- 
ary 25, 1915, the first transconti- 
nental telephone call was made. East 
and West were united in dramatic 
ceremony. 

President Wilson talked from the 
White House across the country, 
testifying to the nation’s pride “that 
this vital cord should have been 
stretched across America as a sam- 
ple of our energy and enterprise.” 

The inventor of the telephone, 
Alexander Graham Bell, in New 


York, repeated across the continent 
to San Francisco the first words ever 
heard over a telephone —‘Mr. 
Watson, come here, I want you”— 
to the same Thomas A. Watson who 
had heard them in the garret work- 
shop in Boston in 1876. 

That ceremony ushered in trans- 
continental service twenty-five years 
ago. At that time it cost $20.70 to 
call San Francisco from New York. 
Now it costs $6.50 for a station-to- 
station call and only $4.25 after 


seven in the evening and all day 
Sunday. 

In 1915 it took about half an hour, 
on the average, to make a connec- 
tion. Now most calls are put through 
without hanging up. 

These are measures of progress 
in the never-ending effort of the Bell 
System to give faster, clearer, more 
useful and courteous service to the 
people of the United States. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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CHARLESTON: 
the Great Myth 


by EDWARD TWIG 


TD ieuns HAD its day — a brilliant, 
magnificent day. All that is left of that day are 
a few mansions, complete with Adams door- 
ways and walled gardens and the memories of 
another age; quite a bit of history; many rec- 
ords and anecdotes; and a legendary Charles- 
ton that exists only in the minds of the self- 
deluded. There is no such place as the utterly 
beautiful, charming, gracious old city that the 
romantics, the wishful thinkers, the fabulists 
say there is. Remote from that great day of 
hers is the real Charleston — poor, uncourtly, 
apathetic, and having as little to do with her 
own brilliant past as she has with the American 
present. 

Time does not stand still — not even in 
Charleston, South Carolina, where that claim 
is forever being made. What time has done to 
Charleston is devastating, ruthless. 

She is like an old woman who has lived too 
long, disfigured with age, forever dying, yet 
always still alive. Actually, hers is a kind of life 
beyond the grave. Charleston at night is an 
eerie place. 


The glorious past of Charleston could not 
possibly exist in the present city. No place 
could be less suitable for the grand manner, the 
elegant ease, the aesthetic and delicate grace of 
that fabulous town. No place could be less 
likely to breed either mettlesome or languorous 
ultrafashionable aristocrats. Culture would be 
impossible in this stagnation. 

Look at this place “where Time stands 
still,” “‘where the Past lives on in the Present, 
unchanged and unchanging,” “‘where the fine 
art of living is the great heritage of her peo- 
ple,” “‘ where culture blooms as brilliantly as do 
the azaleas.” 

We see that Charleston is first and foremost a 
poor man’s town. Time has robbed her, and 
Charleston never fights back at time. So the 
mark of the place is the mark of poverty and 
neglect — not the genteel poverty of the 
romances but down-at-the-heels poverty. 

We see that Charleston now does not belong 
to “‘aristocrats,” broken-down or otherwise, 
but to “‘nobodies.” Theirs is the main street of 
the city, along with all the rest of the town with 
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the exception of a few hallowed spots. This 
main street is a lane, narrow as a string, sadly 
uneager and unstimulating, and a constant re- 
minder that “there is always a Depression in 
Charleston.” 

This is a small town “main drag” (one won- 
ders what that other Charleston would think of 
it), revealing the condition and the tastes of 
those who buy. 

There are too many second-hand stores, too 
many holes in the wall for “eats” and sundry 
trash, too many beer hangouts, too many 
pawnshops. 

Here and there on the long street is a bright 
store that is an oasis in a desert of bleakness. 

One remembers that on this street once stood 
the first department store in America, to which 
the great ladies of the old South came, often 
traveling many hundreds of miles, to buy 
treasures in lace and the like which were im- 
ported from far corners of the world. 

The rich in Charleston today are generally 
the damyankees who have come because of the 
legends and have stayed to try to make some of 
them real. 


Waging an eleventh-hour fight against the 
time that “‘stands still,’ these outsiders have 
saved some great old houses and many a plan- 
tation manor and have converted desquamat- 
ing old slave quarters in narrow streets into the 
little pastel gems that are bright enough to be 
done in full color in ecstatic periodicals. With a 
few exceptions, the houses that make Charles- 
ton look a little as she is meant to look entire, 
according to the fables, are the restored places 
of these outsiders who so desperately want the 
mythical Charleston to exist. 


NoT HoMES— Just HOUSES 


Cuusrerinc around these restored man- 
sions and slave quarters that find themselves in 
so many soft-lighted photographs, water-color 
sketches, and etchings are the houses that be- 
long to most Charlestonians. And sorrier 
houses it is hard to imagine. They are that 
somber paintless hue or a dirty brown or white. 
Their porches sag precariously. The fact that 
the porches are often called “galleries” doesn’t 
keep them from being ugly appendages that 
have atrophied. 

Most of the houses are the one-room-wide, 
single houses of the Low Country, with their 
sides to the street and their fronts facing the 
blank backs of the equally gaunt and ugly 
houses next door. Plants hang from green- 
painted lard tins, chamber pots, and bona fide 
flower pots that line the miles of banister rail- 
ings. And yards are often rock-hard black earth 
that shines when it rains and smells when the 
sun draws the dampness out. 

Charlestonians often speak disdainfully of 
the “row” houses of less blessed sections of this 
country. Yet their identical narrow houses 
stand side by side in almost every street in 
Charleston, and are distinguishable only by the 
color (or lack of it) of their paint, the angle of 
the porches, the list of the fences, and the in- 
dividual droop of the houses themselves. 

Inside many of these single houses that are 
the real symbol of Charleston today are mon- 
strous pieces of furniture from the ’seventies 
and ’eighties, big, black, and forbidding things 
with mottled marble tops and festoons of rusty 
chains. The beds are specters in the high, 
shadowy rooms; and the ancient gas fixtures, 
converted reluctantly to electricity, hang down 
like fungoid growths that give off a glow. Many 
of these Charleston houses are bedecked with 











the worst wooden lace to be found anywhere in 
the world, rococo architecture on a binge. 

In these houses, in the furniture that haunts 
them, is the answer to Charleston’s well-kept 
secret. The past does live on in the present, but 
it is not the brilliant past “before” but the bit- 
ter and ugly past “after” the war that de- 
stroyed the old Charleston forever and gave the 
new an eternal alibi. 

The past that stands in every street is the 
past of 1870. Almost everything in the city 
today is an actual part of that time or a direct 
descendant of it. 

There’s a little of colonial Charleston left, a 
little more antebellum Charleston left, but it is 
preposterous to claim that these things are 
Charleston itself. The Charlestonians who have 
held on to their mansions and the Charleston- 
ians who never had mansions are like the town. 
They stem from the “after”; they cannot cross 
that great gulf. They are separated from their 
own ancestors by the metamorphosis of the 
Civil War. They cannot 
feel or be as their an- 
cestors felt or were. The 
fantastic thing that was 
Charleston before the 
war collapsed com- 
pletely. Nothing was 
left alive; nothing grew 
again among the ruins. 
Charleston gave herself 
up completely to inertia 
and decay. 

So now many houses 
are utterly forlorn. Time 
will make them more so. 
God knows what will 
happen to them in the 
years to come and what 
will become of Charles- 
ton. These houses are 
filled with a musty 
smell, are riddled with 
termites, and actually 
belong to the giant 
cockroaches which race 
across the kitchens, fly 
about the high, bleak 
rooms, and take their 
ease and fill in the 
quiet of the gloomy 
clothes closets. 


Alfred Hutter 


CHARLESTON: THE GREAT MYTH 






NoT ANTIQUE— JUST OLD 


Loox at THE PEOPLE who live in these 
houses. What kind of people are they? 

Charlestonians are said to have a great 
heritage, but they are the disinherited of the 
land. Born into a city that has nothing before 
it but the grave, they are offered no oppor- 
tunities and blessed with no ambition. Those 
few who find a rare urge to succeed, to climb, 
marking them as different from their fellows, 
flee the crumbling old tree trunk as soon as they 
can. 

As we see the people on their porches and on 
the street, we realize again that Charleston is a 
poor man’s town. Charleston’s clothes are 
called “conservative.” They’re not conserva- 
tive — they’re just old. They look like the con- 
tents of a long unopened trunk. They have a 
little more style and verve than the clothes of 
the Amish. 

Charlestonians are unashamed of their old 
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clothes, their drooping houses, and their empty 
pocketbooks. Shame is beyond them, just as 
real pride is. They’re content with almost noth- 
ing, resigned to the fact that they'll never have 
more. 

Without the tourists, Charlestonians take 
money out of one pocket and put it in another. 
They live on each other, and the supply of 
money is thin. 

So the tourists are welcomed but not wanted. 
The root-deep prejudice against the North is 
poorly concealed. But the need of Northern 
money cannot be hidden and is sometimes ex- 
tremely humiliating to those who really love 
Charleston. 

For instance, there is the new slum-clearance 
project. Charleston wants all the projects she 
can get, but this time the old jail stood in the 
way. 

Charleston’s jail is (was, now) a medieval 
structure, complete with everything but a 
moat and a drawbridge. The wall was a great 
high thing, and the turret towers were very 
picturesque. Charleston had kept this jail be- 
cause she could afford no other (the prime rea- 
son for most of the city’s clinging to the old). It 
was a tourist come-on, even if it was such a ter- 
rible place that the government never per- 
mitted federal prisoners to be kept in it, even 
overnight. 

On the horns of a dilemma, Charlestonians 
fought for the jail, then for the wall, or they 
battled for the project. Mr. Strauss, the New 
Deal’s representative, is quoted as having said 
that the government couldn’t worry itself over 
old things that stood in the way of better, new 
things. Many Charlestonians agreed. But the 
newspaper printed letters of the outraged peo- 
ple who held out for the landmark. These let- 
ters played on the theme that, if Charleston 
didn’t keep herself as quaintly attractive as she 
could, she would lose her life’s blood — the 
tourist money. Few were the genuine lovers of 
Charleston’s past and her relics who begged 
that this ancient landmark be kept for its own 
sake. One lady who loves Charleston and is the 
Society for the Preservation of Old Dwellings 
has waged a continuous and valiant fight for 
beautiful or desolate ruins. Time will defeat 
her, too. 

Most Charlestonians have a sort of resentful 
love of their old city. They wouldn’t do much 
for it but they resent the claim that there is 
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anything the matter with it. They’d tear the 
whole city down, however, for a project big 
enough. 

These people are the product of the place. 
They are part of its pretense. They even claim 
that they don’t exist in order to say that 
Charleston is what she always was. They believe 
what they say and want everyone else to be- 
lieve them. They repeat all the myths over and 
over again, though the realities before them are 
devastating to such airy nonsense. Many of 
them are as complacently ignorant as anyone 
can possibly be and are smug about things that 
are nonexistent. 

Much of Charleston’s stagnation is the result 
of this overpowering self-hypnotism and con- 
ceit. Since Charleston is utterly satisfied with 
herself and believes her ugliness to be beauty, 
her inertia to be culture, her pretense to be 
truth, she never lifts a hand to improve herself. 
Since her people are cultured by inheritance, no 
books need be read, no art relished. 


NoT CLIMATE — JUST LAZINESS 


A woman in Charleston recently said, in 
all seriousness, “‘I never move unless I have 
to.” She is less than forty but she never stirs 
from her chair unless she has to. This is what 
time has transformed the “elegant languor” 
into — lethargy, sloth. 

The “fine art of living that is the great 
heritage of these people” is made up of having 
a Negro servant for two or three dollars a week; 
going to bed after a heavy, hot dinner in the 
middle of the day; playing a bit of bridge, 
bingo, or poker; and going to the movies. Some 
fish a little; some hunt a little. Every day is like 
the next, and even most of the months of the 
year are the same, because of the mild climate. 
There is never any festive air on holidays — 
there is just the usual blankness and empti- 
ness. Time doesn’t stand still in Charleston — 
it just ticks itself away vacuously. Life goes 
untasted. 

The Charlestonian, with very few exceptions, 
has a Negro servant of some kind. He may pay 
the servant as little as fifteen cents a day or as 
much as five dollars a week. He goes on the as- 
sumption that all black females were born 
cleaners or cooks. This is one of the greatest 
delusions in Charleston. They break more than 
they clean and they burn more than they cook. 
But they keep one from moving unless one has 
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to. And that is the fine art of living — as who 
should know better than these brilliant de- 
scendants of the godlike people of early 
Charleston? 

The habit of going to bed after a hot dinner, 
upon sizzling, sticky sheets, is certainly un- 
hygienic and is certainly not the sweet siesta of 
the myths. If life is “unhurried” in Charleston, 
it is probably owing to metabolic causes — 
along with the fact that there is nothing to 
hurry for, nothing apparently to accomplish, 
nothing to gain. 

Incidentally, the legendary mint julep is as 
little known and as little enjoyed as lobster 
thermidor. This symbol of “gracious living” is 
virtually nonexistent. Whisky flows in Charles- 
ton but not with mint on the tide. 

Endless novels and other works have dwelt 
on the enervating climate of this ancient Ameri- 
can city. It’s the heat of her days, so they say, 
that has made her people less alert, less “‘effi- 
cient,” and, in the glamourous jargon of the 
place, more languorous. 

The following are average daily maximum 
summer temperatures: 


Charleston 
Des Moines, Ia 


Indianapolis, Ind 
Parkersburg, W. Va 


Wilmington, N. C 


The average maximum summer temperature 
of all these less supine places is 85.5°. 

That takes care of the maximum tem- 
perature. The mean summer average for 
Charleston is nothing to get so hot about. It 
is 80°. 

The mean humidity of Charleston is 79, 
which does not make for sultriness. And 
Charleston is breeze-swept and often utterly de- 
lightful, when people are being prostrated in 
less fortunate cities far north. The leaves of the 
trees are always aflutter, whereas they are as 
still as stone in too many towns above Mason 
and Dixon’s line. 

The Southern Heat Myth is the tenuous 
foundation for more nonsense than any other 
fiction-producing device in America. 

According to Vance, in The Human Geog- 
raphy of the South, the theory that the South- 
ern sun has made the Southerner take on the 
characteristics of the Mediterranean European 


is neat but incapable of demonstration. There 
is simply no proof whatsoever that the cli- 
mate is a factor in molding racial tempera- 
ment and disposition. 

Robert De C. Ward, in Tbe Climates of the 
United States, says: 


The South does not comprise a sharply defined 
climatic province. .. . The slowly graduated ef- 
fect on solar heat is everywhere modified by wide 
plains left open to cold winds from Canada and 
warm moist winds from the Gulf. 


It is a little-known fact that neither heat 
prostration nor sunstroke is nearly so common 
in the South as in the North, even in Southern 
slum areas. White women are seen working in 
the heat of the day in the fields of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. And it is a matter of record 
that summer in Northern and Eastern cities is 
more intolerable than in the South. 

Vance says that the superstition that the 
Southern climate has dangerous effects and 
causes man to do less work than can be done in 
other sections must pass. “It belongs with 
Frederick Mayratt’s view that the climate of 
America has caused a deterioration in the 
original physique of the English settlers.” 

It is an undeniable fact that a man can do 
far more work, in much greater comfort, in 
Charleston than he can in New York or other 
outlandish places. The heat is never excessive; 
the winter is balmy and snowless. Sixty-five 
per cent of the year are sunshiny days, accord- 
ing to fifty-year-long records. 

An “outsider” does not find the urge to 
work or to exert himself growing less when he 
lives in Charleston than when he lives anyplace 
else. In fact Charleston has so much good 
weather that there is endless opportunity — 
given the desire — for countless activities out 
of the ordinary. 

No — the man who finds the answer to the 
Charlestonian’s disinclination to bestir himself 
will have to forget the worn-out heat alibi and 
seek a more prosaic explanation. 


Not HIGH SPIRITS— JUST CRIME 


Waren one sruptes Charleston’s mod- 
ern attitude toward crime, one cannot help but 
wonder if the heat is also to be called on to ac- 
count for this more serious form of /aissez faire. 
To be languid toward murder is carrying the 
whole thing too far. 

Charleston is near enough to the top of the 





list of homicide rates for American cities to 
achieve another distinction for herself. And yet 
murder is treated as lightly as though it were 
an indiscretion. Only one man has gone to the 
chair in three years, out of the dozens who took 
the lives of others, and of course that one made 
the fatal mistake of killing a police officer. The 
only man to receive life imprisonment in this 
same period was the other Negro who had a 
part in that officer’s death. 

Within the present decade, Charleston’s 
homicide rate has been twice that of Chicago 
and four times that of New York. And it stead- 
ily maintains the appalling level, year in and 
year out, of twice to three times the national 
homicide rate. 

In 1939, up to November, there had been 
twenty-two killings, in only two of which had 
any defendant been brought to trial. Charles- 
ton’s population (1930 census) is 62,265. 

Fours years imprisonment seems adequate 
here for confessed manslaughter, and twelve 
years is too long a time to shut up a murderer. 
Men who have killed deliberately and brutally 
are turned back into the fold again. 

Of course most of this murder is black and is 
therefore unimportant. So are the slashings 
and cuttings that are dropped before they ever 
come to trial. They are everyday occurrences. 
These crimes are stark and violent. They would 
reveal more horror than a whole circulating 
library of murder fiction. Weapons are gener- 
ally ice picks (which are outnumbering the 
open-blade razor), jagged broken bottles, 
flaming hurled lamps, and other remarkable 
and terrible instruments of death. 

In Charleston it is commonplace for a man to 
lose his life over a woman, a jest, a string of 
catfish, or a dime. 

Stealing goes on in the Riviera-like climate 
with great abandon. Bicycles alone provide a 
ten-thousand-dollar-a-year racket. 

There is no room here to describe the extra- 
ordinary absolutions given fine white gentle- 
men who do away with thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars of other people’s money. Even 
robbing the mails is respectable. 

All this lack of concern about crime must 
surely be part of the “cultural tradition.” 
Charleston is too busy doing nothing gracefully 
to bother about such things. Moral indignation 
is as prevalent as snow blindness. 

But there is indignation of another sort. It 


may safely be said that no place on earth is 
capable of such concerted and violent indigna- 
tion as Charleston. The town grows apoplectic 
with indignation when criticized in any way. 
The old city is allergic to criticism, no matter 
how honest or indisputable. It is regrettable 
but manifestly true that Charleston hates 
criticism far more than crime. 


NOT GOVERNMENT — JUST THE CIRCUS 


Coarcestonians are also aroused from 
the fine art of inertia when there is an election. 
Then it takes the Sumter Guards and the fire 
hoses to calm them down again. Charlestonians 
bring more zest to their politics than they do to 
anything else. 

The only time there is a quickening in the air 
is when an election is about to take place. Men 
live on politics then, and women are caught up 
in their enthusiasm. An election means a bat- 
tle, open or hidden. And these people love it. 
They wouldn’t have their politics cleaned up 
for anything in the world. That would rob them 
of their one great pleasure. An honest election 
would be a joyless thing. 

So Charleston laughs and boasts about her 
crooked politics, her slick politicians, her fa- 
mous battles at the polls. Politics is king in 
Charleston. 

Local political medicine men always put on a 
good show. They know what is expected of 
them. The whole thing is as traditional as 
Punch and Judy, and the last act of the drama 
is always the frenzied and outraged demand for 
a recount. 

An index of the intelligence and the tempera- 
ment of too many Charlestonians is the abys- 
mal stuff they applaud at the hustings. It is 
remarkable that occasionally a good man is 
elected to some position of trust or prominence. 
What a man can swallow politically is a fair 
test of his so-called ideals and standards. A 
Charlestonian of those other days or of the 
mythical Charleston would gag on such polit- 
ical claptrap as befouls the balmy air of the 
city in these times. 

No platform or plan is ever put before the 
voters, but a long-drawn-out dog fight is 
waged, in which each candidate tries to outdo 
the rest in crude and extremely stupid back- 
woods invective. Cultured people would not 
listen to such stuff and certainly not so avidly 
and with such apparent pleasure. People of 











mettle and great standards would chase the 
inept brayers of these asininities from Charles- 
ton’s rostrums. 

In South Carolina there is performed a 
unique campaign circus. All candidates for the 
various political jobs must tour the State to- 
gether and hold joint meetings at which all 
must put on their act. This makes for political 
cataclysms that leave the entertainers limp 
and the voters hoarse and feverish. 

Charleston squirms with expectancy before 
the local meetings and turns out en masse, 
armed with fierce prejudices and fervent affilia- 
tions. Nothing matters so much as an election, 
and may the best showman win. 

Senator Cotton Ed Smith recently made the 
marshes of the Ashley River resound with the 
cries of White Supremacy and made his op- 
ponents seem about as big as so many hominy 
grits. As long as Cotton Ed travels with the 
circus, the less gifted and less sincere might as 
well save their entrance fee. Charleston voted 
for him two to one, and was stirred by the old 
political faith he preaches with a rebel yell. If 
only all showmen were as good as Cotton Ed, 
Charleston’s future and South Carolina’s 
would frighten those of us who really love the 
city and the State. 


BUZZARD TOWN 


Tcwentatty, Charleston is often said 
by people from the upper part of the State 
(who love Charleston less than they should) 
that the old city isn’t even in South Carolina. 
Charleston to them is an alien domain, and cur- 
rently some of these folk, who care no more for 
old names and colonial airs than they do for 
tobacco blight or trouble at the textile mills, 
are saying that they would like a buffer state 
between them and Charleston. 

These people, who seldom have an ancestor 
to their name, used to call Charleston “ Buz- 
zard Town,” because until quite recently the 
city dump stretched right out in the city, and 
the buzzards were as much a part of the “old 
world charm” as the narrow streets, tiled roofs, 
and feathery iron grillwork. 

In spite of the antagonism of Up Country 
and Low Country, Charleston is in South 
Carolina, and her people are more like those of 
less pretentious sections than either realize. 
Ten houses don’t make Charleston, nor do 
twenty people. And all the rest of Charleston 
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has a common denominator with the rest of 
South Carolina. 

Charleston suffers more from South Caro- 
lina’s unique outlawing of divorce than the 
rest of the State, because Charleston is a sea- 
port town and is casual about many things 
which set the camp-meeting section in a fer- 
ment. Charleston lawyers long for divorce even 
more than many a pair of ill-matched mates, 
but nothing can be done about it. Alimony, at 
least, isn’t among the financial worries of 
Charlestonians. 

It’s poorness that shapes these people’s lives, 
makes the pattern of their existence, is both the 
cause and effect of what they are — poorness, 
plus a loss of perspective, plus the belief that 
all things Charlestonian are good and great 
just because one says they are. 

Obviously, this place and its people have no 
bond or relationship with the old Charleston or 
with the legendary Charleston. 

At the beginning of this century, Henry 
James said that Charleston had an “insidious 
charm,” that she played “‘a subtle trick on the 
visitor, but only for one day and night.” After 
that the “feeling of tenderness for the place is 
gone and the truth all too plain.” 

The truth is plainer than ever, now. The illu- 
sion is fading fast, and the make-believe is all 
too obvious. 

Part of the “subtle trick” Charleston plays 
are her seductive words: Low Country, Mis- 
tress So-and-So, Do As You Choose Alley, 
Strawberry Lane, and countless other charm- 
ing names that are, after all, just words. Just 
words, too, are “blue blood,” “aristocrat,” 
“illustrious family,” and all the rest. Those are 
dead words, belonging to dead people. Even 
many Charlestonians themselves are sick of 
that pretense. 

The Charleston answer to criticism is often a 
pointing out of the things that are far from 
right with many a Northern and Western city 
or town. What Charlestonians forget is that 
those places have foisted no fabulous pretense 
on the rest of us. They are not exhibitionists 
and narcissists. They do not seduce us with 
words. 

It is a fact which I for one sadly regret, but 
if you go looking for the Charleston that is so 
lovely, so glamourous in her age, in her way of 
living, you will look in vain. There is no such 
place. Charleston is a myth. 
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I Was a Jew 


ANONYMOUS 


I WAS A JEW, until a few years ago. 

Now, I am not! 

Many of you, the Jews whom I address, as 
well as many gentiles, may scoff at the notion 
of a Jew ever becoming a non-Jew. And my 
former people may blame me bitterly for 
changing. 

Fortunately, I cannot be reached. I have 
changed my name. I have changed my work. I 
have moved into a strange region and started 
afresh. My past is as finally sealed as though I 
had died and arisen with a new personality — 
for it is really necessary that a Jew change 
some important parts of his personality when 
he throws off his Jewishness. 

Several years of growing doubt preceded my 
decision that, if I were to become an American 
like other Americans, I could not remain the 
conventional Jew at the same time. 

Let me tell how it was done — for the sake of 
you who are actively discontented with com- 
promises. 

Understand that I have little more zeal for 
religion than many of my Christian neighbors 
who no longer lay great stress on the saving of 
their own souls but prefer to busy themselves 
about bettering the lot of their fellow men in 
this present life. I did not have to cast off a 
great load of piety — but neither would many 
other young Jews of our land today. It is not 
actual piety that holds you but forms and cere- 
monies; and, the core of righteousness remain- 
ing the same, can you not do God and your 
fellow men equally good service by praying 
silently in your closet or dedicating some effort 
to noble works? 

It is likely to be the form only that holds a 
Jew, at a certain period of questioning, hound 
within the Jewish community. I have seen 
many young Jews, at a certain age, inclined to 
question the value of old forms, inclined to 
rebel against the observance of old customs 
which cut them off from the great human fam- 


ily outside. But, when this critical phase has 
passed, most fall meekly into step and, in 
turn, exert pressure on a following generation 
to tread the old path. 

To break away takes courage; for, to escape 
the smothering bonds of Jewry, one has ac- 
tually to run away from almost all he holds dear. 

But there is a glorious compensation: a sense 
of real oneness with one’s chosen country! 

I need not, in addressing Jews, enlarge on the 
pain of rebellion and self-exile, family love be- 
ing so strong among the Jews. 

I, having no immediate family, gained free- 
dom without keen heartaches. 


BREAKING THE BONDS 


Tix was ar a Menorah Society organiza- 
tion meeting, in a great Eastern university that 
I rose and declared my convictions. We were 
about to form a chapter of Jewish students 
among a student body that outnumbered us 
more than forty to one. Some seventy of us 
attended. 

First, we were gravely addressed by a profes- 
sor, a Zionist, who urged the importance of the 
homeland in Palestine. Next followed an in- 
structor who disapproved Zionism. Then came 
an excited student, a poor Polish Jew, who 
spoke English badly, interlarding many words 
of Polish, German, and Yiddish, to the open 
amusement of some of our more cultivated 
members. But, although his speech was con- 
fused, halting, almost comical, his basic idea 
was correct, in my view. He held that we 
should call the United States, alone, our home- 
land. 

Said he: “We are all Americans. Here we 
have good things. We are free. Soldiers do not 
rob us. Students do not spit upon us. Drunken 
bullies do not kick us publicly because we are 
Jews. This is my homeland. I am not a citizen 
of Palestine. I will never be. lam an American!” 

Poor fellow! He doubtless realized, later, how 
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hard it is for a Jew to be an American like other 
Americans. 

But his simple declaration seemed to set off 
within me a great explosion of understanding. 
He spoke what I had felt in my heart for years. 
And I, being more eloquent in the English lan- 
guage, rose in the midst of a clamor against 
him and managed to gain the floor. 

Said I: “I also am a Jew — but now I have 
become an American. I say it is wrong not only 
for us who are Americans to make little of our 
blessings in this country and cry for a return to 
a desert now owned by others, but it is even 
more wrong that we should be gathered here 
tonight at all— gathered together as Fews, 
dividing ourselves from the rest of the student 
body and faculty. I say we do wrong to shout 
continually that we are Jews. Do other Ameri- 
cans always cry that they are Methodists or 
that they are Catholics or that, their fathers 
and mothers having been Irish, they must al- 
ways think and act as Irish and marry Irish 
wives and give their charity and their trade to 
Irish? For my part, I also remember persecu- 
tion; and I am so grateful to this country where 
opportunity opens before me that I want to be 
a real American first and a Jew only second — 
and even that quietly, not thrusting it in the 
face of everyone in many strange ways different 
from those of other Americans.” 

Then the Zionist speaker, who felt that the 
word of an elderly professor must be final, re- 
torted, “If you take that attitude, how can you 
call yourself a Jew at all?” 

And the anti-Zionist instructor pronounced 
solemnly, “It is only by standing together that 
we have always maintained our peculiar cul- 
ture in the midst of rude, inimical cultures.” 

Whereupon I instantly made my decision, 
declaring, ““Very well—I choose to be an 
American,” and walked out. 

And, although I could not make my formal 
severance that day or even that spring, I did 
make it the following summer, at the cost of 
abandoning my credits at that and other uni- 
versities to enter, later, a new school, by 
examination, under my new name. 

For, having made my decision, I went 
through with it determinedly — the more eas- 
ily since I had no kin in America nearer than 
cousins and uncles and aunts. For young Jews, 
sheltered and dearly loved in a family, my 
course might be too hard. 


So I changed my name, legally, and invented 
for myself a false history, claiming to be de- 
scended of non-Jewish Adrianople Turks. The 
dislocation of boundaries following several wars 
and the shrinkage of Turkey in Europe, made 
it impossible to disprove my story. 

Was this elaborate lying necessary? Yes. For 
otherwise, you, my Jewish brethren, would 
have pulled me back into your community or 
else punished me for my desertion; while the 
gentile world would have accepted me on suf- 
ferance, as a “renegade” Jew. The disguise was 
indispensable. 

Therefore I cut all connection with Jewish 
life. I have never been in a Jewish synagogue 
since nor visited with a Jewish family (except 
as a “gentile” friend) — and how strange it 
felt, at first, to be shut out, to be alien, not 
trusted, not accepted as before. But the experi- 
ence only brought home to me the false position 
of any man who tries to be an American in the 
fullest sense while maintaining the rigid rule of 
Jewish life. I say the harmonizing of the two is 
too difficult for most individuals. 

In a fervor of Americanism, I went west, into 
new country, and tried a variety of callings but 
shunned the Jewish favorites: finance and com- 
merce and the law and medicine and teaching 
(which last had been my youthful aim). In suc- 
cession, I was a garage mechanic, stake man on 
a survey gang, farmhand, crop-share farmer, 
laborer and later foreman on a riprap gang 
along the Mississippi, and other things. And it 
has been glorious. I have not despised the work 
of my hands; I have sweated and grunted and 
conquered at hard labor; I have built up some- 
thing that could be seen at the end of a season 
and existed not merely in a bankbook. And I 
have everywhere been accepted as an equal, 
despite my slight accent and rather dark com- 
plexion and the Balkan ancestry I claimed. 

Then, with two years of real work behind me 
and savings enough to carry me through school, 
I boned furiously, passed my exams, and en- 
tered a Western university as an American — a 
simple unclassified American. The stiff-necked 
may sniff at my new attitude; but I assure you 
that it was wonderful to live a life that is closed 
to most Jews. 

I graduated from the university and married 
shortly thereafter. I am now raising children 
who need never learn to endure snubs, who 
will never be tempted to retaliate against cruel 





discrimination. From this pleasant sunshine, I 
look back with horror at the somber world in 
which my race-proud kin persist on their an- 
cient and unhappy courses. Life is good. I 
never regret my step. 


A CHOICE TO MAKE 


Bor some may oBjEcT: “ Being a Jew is 
not just having a special religion or following 
certain customs or living in a special commun- 
ity, socially and commercially. It is a matter of 
blood!” — this triumphantly — “and you can- 
not change that!” 

Important, if true — but it is not true. 

Non-Jewish scholarship indicates that the 
Jews are a mixed people, even since pre-Chris- 
tian times; that the supposedly “‘ Jewish” nose 
is really a Hittite nose — and far from univer- 
sal; that Arabs and Greeks, Egyptians and 
Berbers, and many others blend in the Jewish 
“race.” For example, tens of thousands of 
Slavs, many centuries ago, are reported as go- 
ing over in a body from paganism to Jewish 
religion and custom — and who can count their 
modern descendants? At the same time, an un- 
counted number of Jews have gone over to 
Islam and Christianity. A considerable number 
have progressed to a rationalized “ethical cul- 
ture” or to various shades of agnosticism. Any- 
how, this transfer has been so great that many 
of the noble houses of England and of the Con- 
tinent stem from Jewish “‘apostates” — maybe 
even one or more of the royal houses. Also, it is 
alleged by some investigators, with a fair show 
of evidence, that modern Freemasonry is de- 
rived from a protective political organization 
of ex-Jews and secret Jews. In any case, the 
interchange of blood has been so great that a 
claim or an accusation of pure blood, on either 
side, is folly. The argument by blood reduces to 
absurdity. Jew and gentile are both mongrel — 
and the better, both, for the mixture. 

And, since mere religion, practiced individ- 
ually as such, need not divide man from his 
fellows, the charge of difference, hurled at the 
Jews, and the boast of difference uttered by 
them, both rest, finally, on clannishness and 
custom. 

Is it, to the Jews, worth the price? 

The time has now come when all Jewry and 
all its thinking individuals must face the alter- 
natives, as so often in the past: either to persist 
in Jewish ways, living like semialiens in the 
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land of their sojourn, or to attempt conformity 
to the customs of the land that gives them 
shelter, safety, and liberty. 

Woe to them who choose the old and painful 
and arrogant course, insisting on their position, 
unique and lofty, as God’s children. Can they 
not recognize that such an attitude is an af- 
front, sure to lead to hatreds and reprisals? Do 
they not resent the scornful attitude of many 
gentiles, who openly despise them for their dif- 
ferences? And why blame the gentiles for their 
scorn when the Jews also, even in their choice 
of the title, God’s Chosen, by implication cast 
all others into inferiority? 

Repaying scorn with scorn has never brought 
the Jewish people anything but hatred, perse- 
cution, misery. That attitude is not noble; it is 
merely silly! 

My advice to my onetime fellow Jews is: 
Cease to favor your family to the furthest con- 
nections, as against all outsiders. It is not the 
custom of modern America — and you claim to 
be and should be Americans. Note that the 
children of other immigrants — Irish, Scotch, 
English, Scandinavian — put aside their old 
allegiance (at least in the second generation 
and beyond) and actually become Americans. 
Can you do that? 

In the mass, you refuse to be assimilated or 
to let individuals like myself be assimilated, 
unless by stealth or at a price in ostracism. You 
persist in being unlike other Americans. Your 
folkways are different from the national ways; 
your religious days are not the same; your atti- 
tude to women and the family, while com- 
mendable, is patriarchal; even your food is dif- 
ferent—and you glory in your differences. 
With a tenacity that would be admirable if 
exerted in a better cause, you cling to a thou- 
sand little things that differentiate you from 
the people around you — and then you have 
the temerity to complain when they also treat 
you as different — and not (since every nation 
and culture naturally thinks its own ways best) 
as superior. 

In other times, Jews were forced to be differ- 
ent. It is probably true that many of the short- 
comings of Jews today can be traced to past 
persecution; but you are not being persecuted 
in the United States; rather, you are being given 
every possible chance to live an American life. 

Can you recover ancient dignities? Can you 
go back beyond the grasping, furtive, terror- 
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ized ghetto dwellers of the dark years, beyond 
such humble and desperate coin collectors as 
my own unhappy father was, in the land of his 
degradation and persecution? Can you become 
again brave, upstanding farmers and shepherds 
and builders, soldiers and statesmen and en- 
gineers, as were our remote forebears? A few 
have done it, here, to their glory and the glory 
of our country. Jewish youth in Palestine has 
proved its mettle, if no more has been accom- 
plished there. 

There is nothing you might not do, as in- 
dividuals, with such wit and industry and 
tenacity as is your heritage — and mine. But, 
unhappily, the rank and file of the Jewish peo- 
ple in this country, as in others, hold one an- 
other back. 


Only a leadership brutally frank can save 
you, as individuals, by driving you out of the 
compact herd; can induce you to put behind 
you that past which is no more suited to your 
needs, today, than would be bronze battle axes 
and skull drinking cups to the descendants of 
the old Saxons. 

Take pride in the past: in the arts and sci- 
ences you helped to save through the Dark 
Ages, in the great abilities that are your price- 
less heritage. But live, in this time, like your 
neighbors — not as aliens forever! You cannot 
be medieval-minded Jews and, at the same 
time, good Americans. 

Take your choice — while there is one to 
take. 

I have taken mine. 


Democracy’s New Mirror 


by ROBERT R. UPDEGRAFF 


T. E CHIEF WEAKNESS of our democracy, 
as Lord Bryce pointed out in The American 
Commonwealth, is that it lacks a way of discov- 
ering how the public stands on any given issue 
or personality except by infrequent elections or 
expensive referendums. “The machinery for 
weighing or measuring the popular will from 
week to week or month to month,” he went on 
to observe sadly, “has not been, and is not 
likely to be, invented.” 

Bryce had prophetic vision but without the 
faith of his foresight. Fifty years after these 
words were written, we have the machinery. 
It is popularly symbolized at the moment by 
a man, Dr. George Gallup, and a magazine, 
Fortune. Gallup is the founder and director of 
the American Institute of Public Opinion. 
Fortune now publishes each month, except 
during the summer, a survey of public opinion 
engineered by Elmo Roper. 


With these two mirrors over America, we 
no longer need to take the word of politicians, 
editors, or lobbyists. The twenty powerful self- 
interest groups operating in Washington are 
thus becoming outmoded, as well as the leaders 
of the pressure blocs, whose habit it has been 
to claim, “I represent eight million American 
farmers or clubwomen or consumers.” 

A few months ago, representatives of one 
militant minority went before a Congressional 
committee to demand, “in the name of the 
people,” that a certain bill be killed. “But 
the Gallup poll shows the people want this 
bill,” said a member of the committee. And the 
astonished delegation shortly found itself out 
in the corridor, wondering why it had made the 
trip. 

Not long ago I went to find out how Wash- 
ington felt about the polls. I talked with 


senators, representatives, newsmen, lobbyists, 





columnists, candidates for the presidency, 
politicians, and bureaucrats. 

This is what I found: that, from the White 
House to the Hill and down through depart- 
ments and bureaus, Washington follows the 
polls — avidly. “Are they taken seriously?” 
I asked. “‘ Very,” everyone agreed. 

I slipped into the Senate gallery. Senator 
Bilbo had the floor. Hardly was I settled in my 
seat when I heard him say, “Mr. President, 
my amendment is an attempt to meet the 
demand of the American people as it has been 
evidenced by various polls taken by Mr. 
Gallup... .” The Congressional Record is 
liberally sprinkled with the name of Gallup, 
and the Fortune survey has figured importantly 
in Congressional debates. 

The attitude of members of Congress ranges 
from enthusiasm to vehement denunciation, 
from the feeling that the polls are “‘a great 
instrument of democracy” to the conviction 
that they are “the most dangerous develop- 
ment in our political history.” 

Some of the most common objections are: 

That the man in the street cannot be expected to 
make an intelligent decision on an abstract issue, 
“involving almost metaphysical considerations,” 
as one objecting senator expressed it. 

That the publication of the vote on any issue tends 
to “set” the public mind and discourage debate. 

That the polls on candidates threaten to supplant 
party conventions. “The next presidential candidates 
will be nominated by Dr. George Gallup,” one 
prominent congressman told me heatedly. 


That the sample is not large enough to be repre- 
sentative. 


’ The more objective Washington students of 
public-opinion polls counter: 


Concerning the unfitness of the masses to pass on 
abstract issues, one very practical politician summed 
up the case dryly: “They’ve been doing that right 
along, every election day for a century and a half.” 

As to the sample not being large enough, that 
objection is answered on election day: the polls are 
either right or they are not. To date their record 
has been excellent. Fortune’s forecast of the popular 
vote in the 1936 presidential election was accurate 
within seven tenths of one per cent! Gallup took the 
poll by States and predicted electoral-college votes. 
He was off by just one State in his “sure” column — 
New Hampshire going Democratic in the final count. 

The objection that public-opinion polls might 
supplant the national party conventions was brushed 
aside by a hard-shell Republican: “Perhaps they 
ought to. The conventions have been notorious for 
not reflecting the will of the rank-and-file voters.” 

In rebuttal to the frequently heard objection that 
the polls tend to “set” people in their decisions, 
one practical politician declared: “On the contrary, 


they are made before the public mind gets too set, 
and they tell us fellows how to use our efforts to the 
best advantage. The polls stir up more debate, 
centered on the really important issues.” 


Nor a Frew in Washington are, of course, 
confused by the polls. “I’m elected to repre- 
sent my district,” one earnest member of the 
House told me, “‘and I figure that, being down 
here where I can look into all aspects of a bill 
or an issue, I should speak for my constituents, 
not they for me. I aim to be a leader, not a 
rubber stamp.” 

Friends of the polls point out realistically 
that in the past there has been more logrolling 
than leadership, that representatives have not 
truly represented — perhaps because it has 
been too hard to find out just what their con- 
stituents wanted. To trust to his party friends 
or to the articulate minority which writes or 
wires is not true representation. 

Almost everyone who is against the polls 
concludes as a clincher, “I’ve never known 
a single individual who has actually been in- 
terviewed.” 

Gallup smiles at that one: 

Even in a ten thousand sample, with sixty million 
eligible voters we wouldn’t be covering more than 
half a million in a year. The probability of striking 


you or even one of your neighbors is remote on a 
basis of averages. 


During the recent session of Congress, a 
resolution was introduced by Representative 
Pierce of Oregon to investigate the polls. 
Representative Pierce had also introduced a 
bill to prohibit the use of the mails for straw 
votes. His objection is: ““One person out of 
five is a ‘band wagon’ voter and will always 
vote on what promises to be the winning 
side.” 

Gallup points out that, if this theory were 
correct, then between the publication of an 
election forecast and Election Day there 
would be a rise of 20 per cent in the popularity 
of the winning candidate. Actually, he has 
made scores of postelection checks, and there 
is mever any such rise. This checks the experi- 
ence of Roper, whose remarkable prediction in 
1936 was made a month before Election Day. 

In Washington I encountered the firm belief 
that, sooner or later, the public-opinion polls 
will flop on an election, as did the Literary 
Digest. 
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Roper and Gallup feel that there is only a 
remote possibility of this. There is, of course, 
always the chance that some bad political 
blunder or some dramatic event will switch 
voters at the last minute. Gallup estimates 
that the Roosevelt speech on the eve of the 
New York gubernatorial election of 1938 
changed 1 per cent of the voters from Dewey 
to Lehman, literally at the eleventh hour. The 
Institute had publicly given the edge to Dewey, 
but Gallup made a hasty, small-sample re- 
check the next day and, on the night before 
election, came out with a statement revising 
the previous prediction and calling the change 
with amazing accuracy. 

Foretelling elections involves a prediction 
not only of the actual division of the preference 
between candidates but also of the number of 
voters who will go to the polls and the tricky 
question whether the voters on one side are 
more likely to go to the polls than those on the 
other side. In an election in which people are 
uninterested, such a minor factor as the 
weather on Election Day might throw the vote 
one way or the other. But both Roper and 
Gallup feel that, if the people are really inter- 
ested in an election, they have nothing to fear. 
It has been predicted that the undecided voter 
will one day be the Waterloo of the polls, but 
both men find, in checking scores of elections, 
that on Election Day the “undecideds” in- 
variably divide almost equally between the 
candidates. 

Thus even the imponderables can be meas- 
ured with increasing accuracy as experience 
grows. The Institute has now covered 125 
State and local elections to perfect its tech- 
nique. It was wrong in six State elections in 
1936 but it has not been on the wrong side in a 
single election since. This, together with 
Fortune’s record, indicates that the danger 
period is past. 


Tae Instrrute has a regular field staff 
of approximately seven hundred. They are 
carefully instructed just how many people to 
interview in each of six main classifications and 
in a score of secondary classifications, in order 
to get an accurate cross section. 

Roper has a staff of eighty odd trained inter- 
viewers. In New Hampshire, | talked with one 
of them. She is a farmer’s wife, a Wellesley 


graduate of 1915. I have known her for ten 
years. Day after day she goes out in her car 
“surveying,” calling on seventy-nine people 
each month, this number divided among 
men and women, old and young, in each of the 
economic groups specified in her instructions. 

There is considerable difference between 
Gallup’s technique and Roper’s, but both men 
have learned that all questions must be care- 
fully pretested, revised, and retested before 
their field forces are started out. Roper has 
four men who do nothing but test questions. 
When a term or an issue is abstract or compli- 
cated, these specialists work for days inter- 
viewing people in all walks of life, until they 
hit on a term or phrase which seems to mean 
the same thing to everyone. 

In the 1936 election, for example, Roper’s 
interviewers did not ask a single voter whether 
he was going to vote for Roosevelt but instead 
asked five questions in the following manner: 


With which of the following statements do you 

ee? ‘ 

(a) Roosevelt’s re-election is essential for the good 
of the country. 

(b) Roosevelt may have made mistakes, but there 
is no one else who can do much I 

(c) Roosevelt did many things that needed doing, 
but most of this usefulness is now over. 

(d) About the worst thing that could happen 
to this country is another Roosevelt administration. 

(e) Don’t know. 


It was on the basis of these “attitude” 
questions that Fortune predicted the election 
within seven tenths of one per cent. 

For 1940, Gallup will carry his sample as 
high as sixty thousand, and some nine hundred 
interviewers will be employed. But neither 
Gallup nor Roper thinks the number of people 
interviewed is as important as the proper cross 
section. 

Gallup explains: 

Cross-section surveys do not place their chief re- 
liance upon numbers. The technique is based on the 
fact that a few thousand voters correctly selected will 
faithfully reflect the views of millions. Elaborate 
precautions must be taken to secure the views of 
members of all political parties — of rich and poor, 
old and young, of men and women, farmers and city 
dwellers, persons of all religious faiths — voters of 
all types living in every State. And all must be in- 
cluded in correct proportion. A thousand people 


would tell the story, if we could be sure of the right 
thousand. 


iv 


Oboivion sampunc began in the field of 
commerce and industry, but even there the 





science is still in infancy. Merchants or manu- 
facturers in the future will guess less and less 
about their products or services or their rela- 
tions with their workers. They will carry on 
public-opinion audits in the matter-of-fact 
way they now audit their books. “‘There is no 
reason,” says Gallup, “why even a neighbor- 
hood merchant should not know what the peo- 
ple of his neighborhood think of his store and 
run it accordingly.” 

The value of the poll technique is plain from 
the New York World’s Fair attendance record. 
For the first months the attendance was below 
the optimistic estimates. Yet it conformed 
closely to the results of a Gallup poll taken 
in January, 1939, when a cross section of the 
population was asked whether it was “defi- 
nitely sure” it would go to the Fair. 

Roper declares that, in the future, colleges, 
associations, churches, and similar institutions 
will shape their programs and policies around 
carefully conducted polls: 

The day is near when State and city officials will 
employ objective outside agencies to test public 


opinion not merely to insure re-election, but to ad- 
minister their offices efficiently. 


One unfortunate thing about both polls is 
that too much emphasis has been placed on 
them as election prophets. While the election 
polls do form the best way of periodically 
testing their accuracy, the greatest future 
value of the polls will be in the periods between 
elections, when we are making up our minds. 

Democracy is not a mere matter of Election 
Day. It is not a day at all but a process. Elec- 
tion forecasting is the spectacular side of 
mirroring public opinion, but it is the week-by- 
week reflection of the public mind on the im- 
portant questions affecting public welfare 
which gives the new technique its greatest 
potential value. “Events do not wait on elec- 


tions, nor does public opinion stay put,” says 
Gallup. “‘New facts and factors are being in- 
troduced constantly, and we need to know the 
people’s will at all times.” 

Means are being perfected now whereby the 
polls can reveal not only public opinion on an 
issue but the intensity of the feeling — not 
only how the voters feel but how their feelings 
may moderate or increase. 

In the current war situation we are able to 
measure for the first time the impact of events 
and propaganda on public opinion. To this 
end both polls are now repeating several 
questions relating to our attitude toward the 
war, in identical form at regular intervals, so 
that at any given time the exact state of the 
public’s will may be known to Congress and the 
President — a knowledge which was not avail- 
able during the critical months of the Wilson 
Administration. Certainly the polls are being 
watched as never before in Washington — 
and across the seas, as well. 

If eventually we should be drawn into the 
war, both Gallup and Roper are emphatic in 
stating that, before they would permit their 
polls to be corrupted for propaganda purposes, 
they would suspend. 

Barring so unfortunate a situation, the 
worst thing that is likely to happen is a serious 
failure in some election forecast. Would that 
be their doom? By no means — any more than 
the death of a dozen patients ended medicine’s 
determined efforts to perfect a_ scientific 
method of preventing infection. Both Gallup 
and Roper would regard an election failure 
merely as an unfortunate setback, methodically 
go about finding a way to eliminate the error, 
and then set out doggedly to rebuild public 
confidence. For these two pioneers look on the 
sounding of public opinion not as a clever 
guessing game but as an infant science. 












A GREAT CHANGE has come over the 
economic system since I graduated from col- 
lege. A great change has come over the educa- 
tional system, too. In those far-off days it was 
still possible to think that merely graduating 
from college would guarantee the graduate 
financial independence and social success. The 
college man, we felt, was pretty sure to get 
rich, and he was certain to be more welcome at 
parties — house, garden, stag, and political — 
than one who had not enjoyed his educational 
advantages. These superstitions were shared 
by our parents and by the bulk of the popula- 
tion. The fact that there was not the slightest 
evidence for them did not prevent them from 
being the determining factor in the mainte- 
nance of college enrollments. 

We know now that graduation from college 
does not carry with it the promise that the 
graduate will even be able to earn a living, 
to say nothing of acquiring great wealth. And 
as Gilbert and Sullivan pointed out long ago: 
when everybody has a college degree, nobody 
can claim any social superiority because of his. 
The long depression and the fertility of alma 
mater have undermined the superstitions of 
my youth. The college graduate today cannot 
imagine that either profit or prestige was 
handed to him with his diploma. 

Perhaps this is just as well. Professor 
Tawney has said, “If a man has important 
work and enough leisure and income to enable 
him to do it properly, he is in possession of as 
much happiness as is good for any of the 
children of Adam.” 

The trouble is that the university cannot 
even assure the graduate important work. He 
may be doomed to the performance of routine 
tasks which, however important in keeping the 
wheels of civilization turning, do not always 
seem important to those whose daily burden 
they are. The mechanization of life may have 
enlarged leisure; it has certainly helped make 
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the hours of work dull, monotonous, and, to 
the worker, insignificant. 

We must recognize, then, that the college 
graduate may never make a nickel that he 
would not have made if he had never gone to 
college, that his education will not hoist him 
by so much as a single rung up the social 
ladder, and that with the finest degree in 
America he may have to support himself by 
pushing buttons eight hours a day. This may 
be disturbing to those brought up in the super- 
stitions on which I was nourished. But they 
have too long obscured the true purposes of 
education and its true rewards. They are 
dangerous to educational institutions and 
misleading to their students. 

How long can colleges and universities ex- 
pect donors and taxpayers to give up their 
money so that other people may try to learn 
how to make money? How long can they ex- 
pect them to part with vast sums so that the 
youth of America may learn to wear the right 
clothes, know the right people, and have a 
good time? And, since no college or university 
can possibly guarantee either financial inde- 
pendence or social success, it perpetrates a 
fraud on its students if it permits them to 
cherish the superstitions of which I have 
spoken. The disappearance of these supersti- 
tions clears the way for the search for the 
reasons for higher education and the results 
that may be expected of it. 


Okxz or Tue Most obvious answers is that 
higher education should help the graduate 
make intelligent use of the leisure which 
thoughtless engineers and a blind economic 
system have given him. (Mme. de Sévigné tells 
the story of a little dog that belonged to the 
sister-in-law of Louis XIV. This little dog had 
one remarkable characteristic. Whenever it 
saw a book, it would run and hide under the 
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bed. Our population bears a distressing re- 
semblance to this interesting animal.) We 
spend our new and perhaps unwelcome leisure 
in sleep, at the movies, in playing bridge, in 
drinking, and in driving up and down the 
crowded highways, catching glimpses of the 
countryside between billboards. Higher educa- 
tion can confer the capacity to read, to dis- 
tinguish what is worth reading from what is 
not, to enjoy reading what is, and the habit of 
doing it. It can confer, too, the ability to 
think, to distinguish what is worth thinking 
about from what is not, and the habit of 
thinking about important things in a disci- 
plined way. 

For millions of our people the day’s work 
has become just a means of sustaining life. 
The life that is sustained is lived apart from 
the activity by which it is sustained. That life 
is no life at all, unless it is enriched by other 
activities which the day’s work cannot supply. 
The Greek notion of the incompatibility be- 
tween any gainful occupation and any intellec- 
tual ore has no application today. That notion 
rested largely on the fact that leisure was the 
privilege of the few. Now that it is the dubious 
possession of all of us, the life the Greeks 
planned for the few must be led by us all. 
That life was an intellectual life. The intellec- 
tual life is the aim of the higher learning. 

If we continue our search for the reasons for 
higher education, we run at once into the 
urgent political issues that now agitate the 
world. Democracy can survive economic col- 
lapse, external pressure, and the pretty pic- 
tures painted by the dictators only if the citi- 
zens understand the nature and purpose of the 
state. It will not suffice to have them feel very 
democratic or get emotional about it all or 
react habitually to such habitual stimuli as 
the flag, the national anthem, or the Fourth of 
July. The citizens must know. Knowledge is 
the aim of higher learning. 

We all say we are for liberty. We have a 
statue of her in a conspicuous location, and the 
preamble of our constitution invokes her 
blessings upon ourselves and our posterity. 
Do we know what liberty is? Plato thought 
that when democrats talked about liberty they 
meant doing as they pleased. Spinoza limited 
it to polite expressions on matters of little 
practical concern. Locke talked about it 
negatively: liberty meant freedom from the 


government. Suppose someone were to say that 
all these views are wrong, that liberty is a 
positive attribute necessary to permit men to 
do something, namely, to live in such a way as 
to attain their own ends and the ends of the 
state. How many of our fellow citizens would 
know whether he was right? The answer is 
almost none, and the reason is that we are as 
vague about the ends of mankind and of the 
state as we are about liberty. 


Ler us tox at the state first. Is its aim 
the glorification and enrichment of the ruler, 
as Machiavelli seemed to think? Is it self- 
preservation, as Hobbes and Spinoza thought? 
Is it the protection of property, as Locke 
thought? Or is the state an end in itself, as the 
fascists say? We can see that all kinds of hor- 
rors can be committed in the name of Machia- 
velli, Hobbes, Spinoza, and the fascists and the 
grossest injustice perpetrated in the name of 
Locke. But is our attitude anything more than 
a habitual, emotional response? Do we know 
why these things are horrible or unjust? Can 
we offer any rational defense of our own aims? 
Do we know what our own aims are? Suppose 
someone were to give what I think is the right 
answer. Suppose he were to say that the aim 
of the state is the common good, which is peace, 
order, unity, and justice, and that the common 
good is a means to the happiness of the people. 
Our fellow citizens do not know enough to 
know whether this is the right answer. One 
reason why they do not is that they have 
little notion what is meant by the happiness of 
the people. 

Does the happiness of the people consist in a 
prolonged drunk or pipe dream? If so, the 
major function of government is to purvey 
an adequate supply of opium and alcohol. 
Does happiness consist in money or power? 
We may readily concede that there is little of 
it in starvation or slavery. Particularly may 
we agree with those who hold that a primary 
duty of society is to ensure a just distribution 
of material goods. We may be stirred, too, by 
the Homeric ideal of honor, which has, at 
least, inspirational qualities denied to Circe, 
the lotus-eaters, or Karl Marx. 

If, though moved by Homer, we are still not 
content, we may say in desperation that happi- 
ness is the possession of all good things. But, if 
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we do, do we know what we mean? All the 
things we want seem to us good. Otherwise we 
would not want them. But we know we can 
have too much of a good thing — too much to 
drink, too much to eat, too many houses, too 
much furniture, and even, perhaps, too much 
money. We cannot mean that we can be happy 
only if we have everything. We must have in 
mind an order and a proportion of goods. To 
direct our lives we must know what is good and 
we must seek the goods in their order. 

Suppose we say, then, that there is an 
order and proportion of goods. First, we want 
our private, individual good — our economic 
well-being. We want food, clothing, shelter, 
and a chance for our children. Second, we want 
that common good — that peace, unity, and 
justice to which I have already referred. But 
most of all we want what may be called our 
human good. We want, that is, to achieve the 
limit of our specifically human powers. Our 
specifically human powers are moral, intellec- 
tual, and spiritual. Our highest good, to which 
all others are only means, is the maximum de- 
velopment of these powers. 

If we take this view of the goods and their 
order, we may find that all the problems we 
have been discussing fall into place. We should 
welcome the new leisure because it gives us a 
chance to order our lives in accordance with 
the order of goods. Though our incomes may 
be restricted, we have time to devote to the 
common good and to our own moral, intellec- 
tual, and spiritual growth. 

We want liberty to seek the goods in their 
order. Above all, we want liberty to seek the 
highest good. 

The state exists to help us attain the goods 
in their order. The state may require us to 
subordinate our private interests to the interest 


of the community. It cannot require us to 
sacrifice our human good to the interest of the 
state. On the contrary, the supreme function 
of the state is to promote in every possible way 
the moral, intellectual, and spiritual develop- 
ment of the people, for it is in this that their 
highest good consists. 

If we take this view of the goods and their 
order, we may discover, too, the reasons for 
education. Education exists not merely that 
the rising generation may face, discuss, and, 
if possible, decide these questions basic to 
political society and human life. It exists also 
to provide the highest goods themselves. It 
exists to foster moral, intellectual, and spiritual 
growth. Its results should be a sound character, 
a disciplined mind, and an elevated spirit. 

It is in these terms that higher education 
must be judged. Our people may properly 
complain at the triviality, futility, and con- 
fusion of most programs now masquerading as 
higher education. The colleges and universities 
must confess that their offerings are such as to 
drive their students to seek mental stimulation 
in gladiatorial contests, “college life,” and the 
consumption of live fish. But, unfortunately, 
public complaints on these scores are neither 
loud nor numerous. We hear instead that the 
universities are not up-to-date, that they are 
not practical enough, and that they must have 
too many students because their graduates can 
no longer be sure of good jobs. But the test of 
true education is not whether the graduates are 
millionaires or ditchdiggers. Even if they were 
all ditchdiggers, they would still be the edu- 
cated citizens that democracy demands if 
they had sound character, disciplined minds, 
and elevated spirits. These things true educa- 
tion can give. On these things democracy de- 
pends. 
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Freedom Depends on Culture* 


Ti BEST RECOMMENDATION for any 
political creed is the type of mind that it can 
produce, and it is a vindication — indeed, a 
glorification — of it that American democracy 
has produced the wise, tolerant, and en- 
franchised mind that is behind Freedom and 
Culture, the book that John Dewey has pub- 
lished in his eightieth year. His own definition 
of culture is comprehensive: For him, culture 
is the whole complex of conditions in which 
human beings in any community associate and 
live together; it includes law, economics, 
religion, science and art, the range of educa- 
tion, the attitudes toward friendship and 
family life. “Each culture has its own pattern, 
its own characteristic arrangement of its con- 
stituent energies.” No factor can be isolated 
from another as, for instance, the Marxists 
would isolate the economic factor, without 
producing an absolutism that means un- 
balance. 

We know that, no matter how much we hear 
about human nature’s being the same every- 
where, it really is not the same in important 
points. French culture is not the same as 
American culture, and German culture differs 
from both; this must be owing to some dif- 
ference of human nature in these countries. 
John Dewey argues that the political state of a 
country depends on all the general conditions 
that are summed up under the name of culture. 
His Freedom and Culture is an inquiry into 
what kind of culture is so free in itself that it 


*Eprror’s Note: — The recent books discussed by Mrs. Colum 
in this article are: Freedom and Culture, by Fobn Dewey (Putnam, 
$2.00); The Fate of Man, dy H. G. Wells (Alliance, $2.50); The 
Integration of the Personality, dy Carl G. Fung (Farrar & 
Rinebart, $3.00); In Stalin’s Secret Service, by W. G. Krivitsky 
(Harper, $3.00); Henry George, by Albert Fay Nock (Morrow, 
$2.50); Moment in Peking, dy Lin Yutang (Day, $3.00). 
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conceives and begets political freedom as its 
accompaniment and consequence. And the arts 
and the conditions under which they are 
created are important in the type of culture, 
for it is these that are a powerful factor in 
developing private emotion and imagination. 

If one allowed one’s fancies, in a way that a 
philosopher like John Dewey might disapprove, 
to play around the type of art produced in the 
democratic and in the totalitarian states, one 
might draw some interesting conclusions from 
the fact that, in forming the sort of culture that 
begets a demand for democracy, literature 
has had a great role. Music, on the other hand, 
has had a greater role than literature in the 
countries that are now totalitarian. In fact, 
“‘Music in the Totalitarian State” might be 
a good subject for one of those learned disser- 
tations the concoction of which entitles people 
to write Ph.D. after their names. 


THE SHAPE OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


Aca, WE MUST NOTE that the arts have 
not played the role in American culture that 
they have in European. However, philosophy 
has done so, even though in that popularized 
and vulgarized form that might give a pro- 
fessional philosopher an irritation of the nerves. 
But business has played the greatest role of all 
in producing the conditions under which the 
inhabitants of this country associate. John 
Dewey does not say this, but surely the type 
of democracy here has been largely decided by 
the fact that this is a nation where people live 
by producing and selling things. From this 
surely springs the widespread American cour- 
tesy and good manners, with indifference to the 
social conventions still so powerful in Europe. 
The tradition in Europe of a governing class 
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which lives on other people’s labors and which 
never had to make anything to sell to anybody 
explains the fantastic arrogance of manners 
that one, even yet, can encounter in the Euro- 
pean democratic countries. 

The peculiar nature of French democracy, 
where the artist and intellectual feels freer 
than anywhere else in the world, surely comes 
from the fact that French democratic ideals 
were so largely instituted by writers and 
intellectuals. The idea of democracy was 
anterior to the thing itself, but here in America 
we may say that democracy came into action 
before the idea of it or the philosophy of it 
was formulated; and this is really one of the 
fundamental differences between American and 
European democracy. Here freedoms come 
into operation before people formulate the 
idea of them. Sometimes the idea lags behind 
the practice, and visiting Europeans, who are 
inclined to judge democracy and freedom from 
the way people talk, often go very much astray 
in judging America and American democracy. 
To explain that, politically, America is freer 
and more democratic than any European 
country has often been difficult when the ideas 
that formulate that freedom had not been 
invented. 

It is here that Freedom and Culture does an 
immense service. John Dewey makes clear 
the status of American political freedom; he 
has put a name on things that before were 
nameless; he explains and defines for us things 
that needed explanation in a country where 
we are poor on political definitions and ex- 
planations. He not only explains democracy 
but he explains totalitarianism and shows that 
the power of the totalitarian states does not 
rest on coercion, as so many of us believe; they 
command the imagination, “with all the 
impulses and motives we have been accustomed 
to call inner.” Religious organizations also 
command the imagination and aim at mobiliz- 
ing the inner impulses and motives, so that 
totalitarianism and organized religion are 
competitive with each other and mutually 
inimical. 

““No regime,” says Dewey, “can endure long 
in a country where a scientific spirit has once 
existed unless it has the support of so-called 
idealistic elements in the human constitution.” 
For which reason it might be a part of the 
study of conditions under which democracy 


thrives to find out what it is that “commends, 
at least for a time, totalitarian conditions to 
persons otherwise intelligent and honorable.” 
Nothing that is in humanity should be alien 
to consideration in a democracy. Nothing, 
anyhow, is, in the nonstatic type of democ- 
racy that John Dewey envisages — which is 
something that must perpetuate itself through 
differential changes in its constitution. 

The most quoted political philosopher in 
Freedom and Culture is Thomas Jefferson, and 
this is as it should be, because none of the 
political philosophers speaks to our own time 
with as much penetration and authority as 
does this American of the eighteenth century. 
But the culture Jefferson took into account 
was largely an agrarian culture, with the con- 
ception of a free American as a man who ran 
his own farm without interference from any- 
body and drove his own horse and buggy 
without having to stop for anybody’s red 
lights. He has given place to an American 
whose culture is urban and industrial, with 
a factory and office civilization, which means 
that the time has come when this culture must 
perpetuate itself through differential changes. 


RECONDITIONING MANKIND 


Ware rr ts crear that Freedom and 
Culture has come out of the same country 
that produced the Declaration of Independence 
and could not have come out of any other form 
of democracy, H. G. Wells’s Fate of Man has 
come out of a different conception of the 
democratic creed. Wells, of course, is com- 
mitted to the democratic creed, and, like John 
Dewey, he believes that the great safeguard of 
democracy is in scientific knowledge. But his 
democratic creed has overtones of bias and 
resentment. From time to time we get the 
impression that any groups that resisted the 
way of salvation outlined in The Fate of Man 
might, if Wells or his adherents were in power, 
find themselvesin a plight not so different from 
minorities in the totalitarian states. But never- 
theless the author of The Fate of Man is a 
remarkable person, the possessor of a restless, 
investigating mind, with an interest in the 
welfare of humanity so persistent that he is 
everlastingly struggling to find a way of ad- 
vancing what he conceives to be that welfare. 

What is sound and valuable in his latest 
book could have been written as a pamphlet 
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of about 15,000 words. Instead, he has tied up 
his message with half a dozen slapdash out- 
lines in the Wells manner — outlines of what he 
believes to be the religious and philosophical 
beliefs of the major races which, with the well- 
known Wells condescension to everything that 
is alien to middle-class Anglo-Saxon mentality, 
he thinks are somehow crippling to the progress 
of humanity. But the essential part of his 
argument in this book is incontrovertible — 
that the sovereign national state has to be 
transcended into a world order. He persuades 
us that, if this new world order, with a world- 
wide allegiance to it, is not forthcoming soon, 
civilization is due to return to the Dark Ages, 
with a tougher barbarism than existed 1,600 
years ago. To achieve this world order and the 
state of mind capable of realizing it, people 
have to be reconditioned mentally, and for 
this he considers that there has to be what he 
calls a Kulturkampf, a struggle to make all 
modern knowledge available to those who want 
it. This must be done, he maintains, through 
great encyclopedias. 

For one dubious, like myself, as to how much 
mental training raw information and a knowl- 
edge of facts give anyone, it is hard to see how 
encyclopedias can prepare people for world 
democracy, for world citizenship. What, for 
example, has this sort of outline knowledge 
done for H. G. Wells himself? Whenever he 
deals with something the reader knows any- 
thing about, that reader is likely to be flab- 
bergasted at his ignorance and prejudice. He 
tells us that, though his Outline of History has 
been widely attacked, nobody has been able to 
say that the facts were wrong. But it was his 
personal-minded interpretation of the facts 
that was so misleading. His corps of secretaries 
and assistants could assemble the facts; he 
could get the information from all the experts 
— but he had neither the training, the men- 
tality, nor the enfranchisement of mind for dis- 
interested interpretation of that information. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE YOUNG 


However, ASIDE from the rightness or 
wrongness of the assumption that making 
scientific and historical knowledge available 
to everybody will help make people world 
citizens, Wells has other ideas worth considera- 
tion. He focuses our minds on one cause of 
disturbance in our world of today — the 


problem of what is to be done with young men. 
“Every sort of energetic male human being is 
a potential criminal if nothing is found to 
occupy and interest him.” In earlier periods of 
history, the young men were disciplined, and 
their numbers kept down by war. But the old 
wars with weapons were very simple affairs in 
comparison with the warfare and the complex 
ways of social combat that we have in our 
days. ‘‘ People stand in the young man’s way, 
and heis ready to get rid of them in any fashion 
suggested to him.” All this, Wells thinks, ex- 
plains the eagerness with which race difference, 
class difference, any sort of difference of 
complexion, language or usage, nationalism or 
imperialism, are exalted into combative provo- 
cations. 

What to do all over the world with un- 
satisfied young men and women (it is charac- 
teristic of Wells that he considers the male sex 
only), with the young of both sexes who are 
without the possibility either of security or of 
adventure, is an immediate problem in every 
country. One of the holds of the totalitarian 
states is that they somehow manage to keep 
youth organized and interested. However we 
may disapprove of the “how” and the “why” 
of the organization and the interest, the fact 
remains that in these states the young men and 
women are made to believe that they are help- 
ing to create a new world order in which they 
will be leaders. If the young people in the 
dictator countries were not employed and 
interested, it is doubtful if the dictators would 
last a month. 

Of these dictators Wells says: 


From Caesar to Stalin, democracy has been trapped 
into one-man tyrannies by crises. . . . One of the 
primary riddles of human society has been the re- 
sumption of power by the community at the end of 
a period of crisis. 


One might suggest that the mystery behind 
the capitulation of sections of the human race 
to one-man tyrannies is not a riddle at all: it 
is the effort disintegrated countries make after 
the upheaval of war and revolution and im- 
poverishment to get back to an ordered life. 
After modern war, masses of the population 
lose that painfully acquired morale which 
makes culture and civilization possible. The 
people, consciously and subconsciously, make 
every effort to recover their morale, and this 
opens the way for the dictator, the master of 
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men, who will somehow impose order and dis- 
cipline and put the people back on their jobs. 
It is the way of disordered humanity to look 
for a leader — to work and to eat become more 
important than to be free. If anything hap- 
pened gravely to upset the morale and the 
working power of this country, we might be 
just as likely to fall for a dictator as were the 
nondemocratic countries. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN PSYCHOLOGY 


To UNDERSTAND, however, what is be- 
hind the savagery, the pogroms, the executions, 
the concentration camps, needs something 
more than Wells’s explanation of the surplus 
energies of young men and his panacea of 
universal encyclopedia knowledge. Some pro- 
found understanding of human psychology is 
called for, something far more profound than 
we find in H. G. Wells or even in John Dewey. 

It has been a criticism made against Wells 
that he is always writing about the creature, 
man, about his future and his progress, without 
really comprehending what the creature is. 
Apropos of his panacea for the human race 
through the organization of modern scientific 
knowledge — a World Brain — these sentences 
from a new book, The Integration of the 
Personality, by that great psychologist, Carl 
G. Jung, is worth quoting: 

The clan of uprooted intellectual high-brows 
usually goes on in believing in permanent and uni- 
versal enlightenment. That technical progress and 
social improvement do not mean psychological dif- 
ferentiation or a higher level of consciousness is a 
lesson we are unwilling to learn. 

In fact, Jung makes it clear that the sort of 
knowledge which in Wells’s opinion would 
save mankind would merely widen and fill the 
external mind, while, at the same time, con- 
sciousness of the inner world would become 
darkened. This sort of knowledge would do 
little to save us from the consequences of our 
emotions. 

Emotions are instinctive, involuntary reactions 
that upset the rational order of consciousness by 
their elementary outbursts. ... Emotions are 
not made or willfully produced; they appear sud- 
denly. 

What Jung calls “normal insanity,” as 
distinct from the sort of insanity that causes 
people to be incarcerated in asylums, begins 
when the emotions are aroused; and in our time 
we see the process of arousing emotions on a 


grand scale. Every form of mental contagion 
has sections of the race in its grip. Primitive 
superstitions have not left the human race, 
Jung shows us — they have only changed their 
names. 

Most readers are aware that the new 
psychology conceives the conscious mind as 
depending on the unconscious — to put it as 
Jung does, ‘The conscious mind is based upon 
and results from an unconscious psyche which 
is prior to consciousness and continues to func- 
tion together with, or despite consciousness.” 
An emotion he considers the intrusion of an 
unconscious personality, and emotions are 
coupled with a greater or lesser loss of con- 
sciousness. People under the strain of a strong 
emotion, whatever it may be, are not their 
ordinary or normal selves. Does an emotion — 
anger, hatred, love — ever really disappear? 
No, Dr. Jung would answer — it goes back 
into the unconscious. 

This is a sufficiently alarming thought and 
complicates enormously Wells’s plan for a 
World Brain. What H. G. Wells would dismiss 
as superstitions — the racial beliefs, the re- 
ligious rituals he would relegate to the dust 
heap — Jung would consider as the proper 
study for integrating a knowledge of humanity. 
For the symbols, the superstitions, the rituals, 
and the ceremonies that man has created are 
the expressions of that unconscious on which 
all consciousness is based. While a Wells would 
want to desymbolize the world in the promo- 
tion of a factual and scientific knowledge, Jung 
holds that a desymbolized world would pro- 
duce an unhealthy sentimentality and a 
sharpening of the moral conflict. The de- 
symbolizing that is taking place in the totali- 
tarian states is by men ignorant of human 
psychology. 

Nothing that ever came out of the human 
brain or the human unconscious is alien to Dr. 
Jung, and he has recently, with the amazing 
results chronicled in this book, devoted him- 
self to the study of alchemy. Like almost every- 
body else, he had a prejudice against alchemy, 
which is vulgarly believed to have been the 
search for the /apis, the philosophers’ stone, 
for the purpose of transmuting baser metals 
into gold. But Dr. Jung shows us that what the 
alchemist was actually dealing with was his 
own unconscious, and in dealing with his own 
unconscious he retraced the path of man’s 
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developing knowledge of nature. Dr. Jung’s 
study of alchemistic symbolism, its relation to 
the idea of redemption, the fact that the 
spontaneous imagination of one knowing noth- 
ing about alchemy can produce of itself al- 
chemistic symbols, makes The Integration of 
the Personality a significant addition to the 
understanding of human personality. 


THE OGPU CIVILIZATION 


Adimosr as startuinc as the light al- 
chemy can cast on the goings-on of the human 
race is the revelation that is contained in 
Walter Krivitsky’s book, In Stalin’s .Secret 
Service. That the bulk of it or even all of it 
bears the marks of accuracy does not make the 
author seem any more admirable. He was in the 
Red Army intelligence service for years and 
took part in a good many of the sinister activi- 
ties he here condemns and shows up. A 
psychologist like Dr. Jung would say that in 
the trials, the purges, the forced and faked 
confessions here described we behold those un- 
controlled emotional manifestations which 
permit evil forces from the unconscious to get 
the upper hand. 

This is a shocking story of intrigue, counter- 
feiting, treachery of all kinds, murder, the 
sinister disappearance of persons who for one 
reason or another incurred the displeasure of 
the despots who rule Russia. People are ar- 
rested on fantastic accusations, such as “Trot- 
skyist” sympathies, and are never seen or 
heard of again. According to this book, the 
Spanish Loyalists who were not Stalinists were 
executed in numbers. “‘The successful defense 
of Madrid” (with Soviet aid, Krivitsky main- 
tains), “gave the Ogpu new opportunities to 
extend its powers; thousands were arrested, 
including many foreign volunteers who had 
come to fight Franco.” Krivitsky is now a 
convert to democracy and is busying himself 
handing out the usual platitudes on freedom 
which totalitarian converts seem to learn by 
rote, as a sort of propaganda lesson. 

No regime can last long, says John Dewey, 
unless it is supported by idealistic elements: 
one hopes that these elements will be able to 
make themselves felt in proletarian-ruled 
Russia and Germany. The rule of the pro- 
letariat may have some of the advantages that 
its supporters claim for it, but if there is one 
moral above another that can be drawn from 


In Stalin’s Secret Service it is that the rule of 
ignorant or half-educated men has nothing to 
be said for it at all. Once again it is brought 
home to us that only the most highly trained 
and magnanimous of men should be in the 
positions of rulers. | 


THE SINGLE TAX 


Worn neuer one turns from this fearful 
and debasing book back to another book on 
democratic philosophy, this time to Albert Jay 
Nock’s Henry George. It is not a biography, 
but a critical essay on one who, Albert Jay 
Nock believes, was among the first half-dozen 
of the world’s creative geniuses in social 
philosophy. 

A couple of years ago a reader of this depart- 
ment sent me the third and fourth chapters of 
Progress and Poverty; it was the first time I 
ever came in contact, except at second hand, 
with that remarkable and prophetic book. 
Here is a passage which has startling appro- 
priateness to present-day happenings: 

In the decline of civilizations, communities do not 
go down by the same paths as they came up. For in- 
stance, the decline of civilization as manifested in gov- 
ernment would not take us back from republicanism 
to constitutional monarchy, and then to the feudal 
system; it would take us to imperatorship and 
anarchy. As manifest in religion, it would not take 
us back into the faiths of our forefathers, but to new 
forms of superstition, of which possibly Mormonism 
and other even grosser “isms” may give us some 
vague idea. 

Progress and Poverty was the first and only 
serious attempt, Albert Jay Nock explains, to 
establish the cause of industrial depression and 
of involuntary poverty. Henry George’s doc- 
trine, to put it in an elementary form, is that 
the land of every country belongs to all the 
people of that country, as the air, the water, 
and the sunlight do. (Albert Jay Nock does 
not note that this very doctrine was put forth 
thirty years before the writing of Progress and 
Poverty, by an Irish revolutionary writer, 
James Fintan Lalor. It is obvious that the 
pamphlet which gave Henry George his first 
réclame, The Irish Land Question, was in- 
fluenced by Lalor’s doctrine; and George had a 
connection with the Irish newspapers before he 
wrote that pamphlet.) George made it clear 
that the possession of land furnished the main 
monopoly power: rent, which the possessors of 
land can and do exact, has a tendency to ab- 
sorb all earnings above minimum wages. The 








Astors on one side, the “sandwich” man on 
the other might be used to illustrate this point. 
A single tax, a land tax, George thought, would 
restore democratic equality and prosperity. 
Nothing actually made by man should be 
taxed at all. The laborer should be paid not out 
of capital but out of the value which he him- 
self creates. 

If all taxes were concentrated on ground 
rent and if people owned what they them- 
selves created, perhaps Dickens’ granddaughter 
would not have to earn her living in domestic 
service while the owners of the ground of New 
York perpetuate and aggrandize their fortunes 
from generation to generation. This is not to 
claim that any created property should be 
made perpetual but to remark that, if it isn’t, 
why should property in land be perpetual? 

The author of Progress and Poverty was all 
his life a poor and struggling man; once he was 
so near starvation that he borrowed a few 
dollars from a stranger he met on the street. 
And he was one of the few, as Albert Jay Nock 
shows us, who have passionately and at the 
same time carefully considered the problem of 
human freedom. 

“Do you consider the single tax so im- 
portant?” someone asked him. 

“No,” he answered, “‘but I consider freedom 
important, and the single tax clears the way for 
freedom.” 

For the distortion of his ideas by his dis- 
ciples he was himself somewhat to blame. The 
culture of his time was so imperfect that it 
could not give him the training that would 
enable him to distinguish between the philoso- 
pher in himself and the salesman of panaceas. 

For Albert Jay Nock, the culture that kept 
a great social thinker like Henry George in 
poverty and racking insecurity all his life is 
fitly represented by the characters of Dickens’ 
satire — Mr. Murdstone in economics, Mr. 
Creakle in education, Rev. Josia Jupp in re- 
ligion. And so we are brought again to John 
Dewey’s thesis: freedom depends on a culture 
in which all the factors — economics, art, law, 
religion — raised to a high level, interact with 
each other and on human nature. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF CHINESE CIVILIZATION 


Ix ‘Tue Fate or Man,’ Wells has a 
chapter called “The Chinese Outlook,” in 
which he gives some space to Lin Yutang as an 
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interpreter of Chinese life to the Western 
world. Lin Yutang’s extensively reviewed 
Moment in Peking portrays, as Pearl Buck tells 
us, the full significance of our dramatic age as 
it has been lived in China and by the Chinese. 
Nowhere can a world in transition be perceived 
better than in this Chinese novel, for in no 
place has the transition been so sudden and so 
violent as in the China of the period covered by 
Moment in Peking — from the Boxer outbreak 
in 1900 to the present time. Here we see the 
young people changing their traditional oc- 
cupations, their traditional dress, their tradi- 
tional ideas. We see the girls going from im- 
memorial household duties to studying in 
Europeanized colleges; we see them reading 
Ibsen, getting married in foreign hotels to the 
strains of Mendelssohn’s wedding march, re- 
acting to Japanese insolence and aggression. 
The people and families presented give the 
different religions as they are lived — Taoism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism — all of which Wells 
glances at. 

The technique of Moment in Peking may be 
said to be archaic, but the treatment of 
character and scenes is ripe and developed. 
One senses behind it the whole ancient Chinese 
civilization — Chinese painting and Chinese 
poetry. The most interesting people in the 
various groups are the growing girls — Mulan, 
Moochow, Mannia, Redjade, and the maid 
named Silverscreen — they are presented with 
an insight and an engaging charm that make 
the heroines of Western novels seem hardly 
feminine. 

The novel ends as Mulan is turning, with her 
child, toward a new China — one of the mil- 
lions of refugees who are going forward “‘in the 
greatest migration in the world’s history to 
build a new and modern state in the vast 
hinterland of China,” singing with the soldiers: 

Never to come back 
Until our hills and rivers are returned to us. 

If world citizenship is ever to be achieved, 
the comprehension of China by the West, the 
co-operation of China with the West are highly 
important, if only because, as Wells reminds us, 
the Chinese are “the greatest, the most central 
and representative human accumulation in the 
world.” As Lin Yutang and Pearl Buck reveal 
them, they are also so attractive and sympa- 
thetic that we cannot help but be their 
partisans, 


Our Rostrum 


*‘TRUE—Teo TRUE’ 


To the Editor: 

... As a resident of this city for 
over forty years I am compelled to ad- 
mit, with deep humiliation, that the 
factual data contained in this article 
(Washington: a National Disgrace,” 
by Merlo J. Pusey, December Forum] 
is true — too true... . 

However, it is not accurate to say that 
progress has not been made. As one of 
the three persons who initiated, organ- 
ized and conducted the recent referen- 
dum on suffrage referred to in this arti- 
cle, I can say that ... the outcome 
thus obtained, a tremendous majority 
in favor of enfranchisement, refutes the 
statement made that persons here are 
hopelessly divided on this issue. Mr. 
Pusey states that civic organizations 
here are divided on the method to be 
employed to bring about relief in this 
situation. It is also true, as a matter of 
fact, that the newspapers of the city, of 
one of which Mr. Pusey is an editorial 
writer, are in exactly the same situation. 
It may be true, as stated, that Congress 
is not ready to grant suffrage in Wash- 
ington, but it is nearer to the truth to 
state that never in the past fifty years 
has Congress been so inclined to support 
such a proposition asitis at present. .. . 

. . » Thestatement that “throughout 
the depression it [the City of Washing- 
ton] has been an oasis of comparative 
prosperity because of the expanding 
federal payroll” is not true, if I correctly 
understand the meaning of “compara- 
tive prosperity.” Just a few days ago 
the Community Chest campaign in this 
city to raise $2,000,000 was completed. 
At the same time the nearby city of 
Baltimore, with a population half again 
as large as Washington, was busy raising 
its Community Chest budget for the 
coming year — $1,125,000. This would 
seem to indicate a need here out of 
proportion to its population, and this 
does not take into consideration the 
tremendous high cost of living existing 
here. . . 

I cannot agree to the accuracy of the 
statement that this city pays “only 
moderate taxes.” That question needs a 
lot of explanation. . . . Until we are 
given the right of American citizens to 
determine our own local affairs, the 
blame should be placed where it properly 


*Eprrors’ Nore:— These columns are 
open to brief letters commenting on any article 
or subject that bas appeared in Tue Forum. 
Because of space limitations, the Editors must 
reserve the right to publish letters only in part. 
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belongs, and not on the disfranchised 
residents of the Nation’s capital, who 
appeal to the remainder of the country 
for relief in this intolerable political 
situation. 


Harry N. Sruu, President 
Federation of Citizens’ Associations 
Washington, D. C. 


To the Editor: 

. . » Mr, Pusey’s discussion of the 
problems of the National Capital is 
about the best piece of work on that 
subject that I have ever seen. He is 
absolutely right. ...The National 
Capital is outstandingly free from graft 
and its affairs are economically admin- 
istered but it is a national disgrace that 
its citizens are deprived of the right to 
vote for their President and are wholly 
without representation in the Congress 
which makes their laws and levies their 
taxes. The District of Columbia should 
by all means have a representative in 
Congress and certainly is entitled to 
participation in the Electoral College. 

ARTHUR CapPER 

United States Senate 

Washington, D. C. 


LEANING ON THE BRITISH 


To the Editor: 

In the November Forum Yates 
Stirling [“America and the War,” a 
symposium] says that America, having 
two oceans but only one navy, is de- 
pending on the British fleet “to give us 
the security in the Atlantic Ocean that 
our ome-ocean navy finds itself unable 
to give.” 

What is to hinder America from pad- 
dling its own battleships instead of 
trusting the British to paddle theirs in 
our behalf? Depending on European 
powers for support is synonymous with 
fighting European battles, and one sure 
way of being suctioned into their en- 
tangling alliances. 

In this same article Yates Stirling 
draws a clear cut picture of our oceans 
infested with German submarines and 
our sea coasts in danger of Nazi invasion 
once the British fleet has been routed. 

But victorious or vanquished, Ger- 
man sea power would be in no condition 
to attack the United States after fighting 
a major sea war with the British fleet. 

In the meantime let us use our time, 
labor, and resources to build our own 
naval defenses. 

Epira Pererson 

Burlingame, Calif. 


WRATH ON BOTH SIDES 
To the Editor: 

In printing Mr. [Frank J.] Taylor’s ar- 
ticle, “‘California’s ‘Grapes of Wrath’” 
[November Forum], a very definite at- 
tempt to whitewash the whole problem 
of migratory labor in California, you’ve 
given emphasis to only one side of the 
question — the side financed by large 
industrial groups. One has only to read 
Carey McWilliams’ [See also “Our 
Rostrum” for December, 1939. — Ed.] 
carefully documented book, Factory in 
the Fields, recently published, to realize 
the factual truth of exploited migrant 
labor. How Mr. Taylor can shut his 
eyes to the misery and degradation that 
exist — fertile ground for any subversive 
doctrine that promises relief — must be 
because his job . . . with a San Fran- 
cisco firm has made him see only what is 
profitable to his state. He has something 
to sell. 

Mavp O. Bartvetr 

Providence, R. I. 

To the Editor: 

. .. I fully believe that Mr. Taylor 
has entirely failed to get the significance 
of Steinbeck’s book. .. . 

Mr. Taylor... says that Stein- 
beck’s accusation “that State and 
county peace officers hound the migrants 
from camp to camp, to push them to 
strikebreaking jobs” is not true. Those 
of us who have lived in Southern Cali- 
fornia for a number of years will not 
soon forget the fact that certain officers 
who are sworn to protect the interests of 
all of our citizens not only engaged in 
attacks upon strikers and other in- 
terested parties, but actually boasted of 
having done so. As a loyal Californian, 
I regret as much as Mr. Taylor that 
these conditions exist and would be 
very glad, indeed, to believe that we 
were not storing up “Grapes of Wrath.” 

I fully agree that Mr. Steinbeck has 
overdrawn the picture in certain re- 
spects ... but you and I know full 
well that important reforms have been 
accomplished time and again by such 
overdrawn pictures as those of Charles 
Dickens’ presentation of the deplorable 
conditions in England at the time he 
wrote; Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, concerning the plight of 
the Negroes; and Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
Ramona, concerning the American In- 
dian in the West. 

It is most unfortunate that anyone 
who is inclined to raise his voice against 





the social injustices which do exist . . . 
should be attacked and labeled with 
names which seem to indicate ulterior 
motives. 
H. E. Marsu 
Dean of the College 
University of Redlands 
Redlands, Calif. 


To the Editor: 

. . » Mr. Taylor has correctly indi- 
cated that it is difficult to answer fiction 
with fact, even though the fiction is 
definitely of propaganda nature. How- 
ever he has set out some of the essential 
data which will correctly answer ques- 
tions raised in the minds of the readers of 
Grapes of Wrath who may be interested 
in knowing if the implications of the 
Steinbeck novel were based upon actual 
conditions or were merely to increase 
reader interest and enhance the pocket- 
book of the author. 

. . « Mr. Taylor’s authoritative refer- 
ences to wages paid by California farm- 
ers, services rendered by the health de- 
partments of this State, and other wel- 
fare measures amply demonstrate that 
the same human sympathies influence 
California farmers as are to be found in 
the peoples of any other parts of these 
United States. 

Those who would take the writings 
from the poisoned pen of Steinbeck as 
gospel and thus be influenced to think of 
California as a race apart should remem- 
ber that California more than any other 
part of the Union is made up of people 
who have come to us from other parts 
of the Nation. 

Our farmers are not land barons de- 
scendent from the early owners of Span- 
ish or Mexican grants. Rather, they are 
a fine, energetic people who have come 
to us from Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kansas, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New England 
and from the South and every other part 
of this country. Mr. Taylor has well 
charted California’s care of this more 
recent flood of immigrants at great ex- 
pense to those of our citizens who are 
already here but our ability to increase 
the burden is limited. 


Howarp A, Mitter, Manager 
Agricultural Department 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ON THE ST. LOUIS FRONT 


Condensed reactions (some necessarily 
anonymous) of residents of the Midwest 
metropolis of booze and shoes to Charles 
Edmundson’s article, “St. Louis —a 
City in Decay,” in the November Forum: 
@ With much of the article I agree; but 
I see many tangible signs of change and 
believe that the city is in a state of 
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transition rather than in decay. All of us 
are inclined to see the blemishes and it is 
hard to keep a clear perspective. — J. 
LionserRGER Davis, Chairman of the 
Board of the Security National Bank. 

@ The title of the article is rather com- 
prehensive because I think a good many 
very fine interests are being very suc- 
cessfully served in our midst. If only the 
political situation is had in mind the 
charge is largely true. We have had our 
ups and downs, and I should say that 
one of our chief difficulties is the disposi- 
tion to look to some hero, such as Mr. 
Folk was, to enjoy the support of an 
aroused populace and to let him drop 
out after he has enjoyed his success. 
The fact of the matter is that we can’t 
save our institutions by talking about 
them and we don’t seem to be quite 
ready to make them part of our real life. 
@ This town is so full of deadheads, so 
unresponsive to anything progressive, 
that if our business was not established 
here we would consider moving away. 
@I have just been rudely awakened 
from a long dream, and “Oh, Boy! am I 
peeved?” I find upon reading an article 
written by a staff member of one of our 
GREAT newspapers and republished in 
this same newspaper, that I have been 
awakened from this long dream — only 
to find that I have been living in a City 
of decay and no one is doing anything 
about it, except this same newspaper, 
but so far, all they have done is TALK 
ABOUT IT. 

@ Inloyalty for my City, it behooves me 
to voice my protest. I do not deny that 
St. Louis has many problems but to lay 
them at the door of our City Hall is but 
a political camouflage to evade the real 
issue. The manner in which our Mayor 
conducted himself when subjected to 
attacks of unwarranted origins bespeaks 
the honor and respect he holds for his 
office and the trust we St. Louisians have 
put in him. I point with pride to the 
achievements of the present administra- 
tion. When the beam of indifference, in- 
tolerance and prejudice is removed from 
our eyes then we will see more clearly 
how to cast out the mote in our broth- 
er’s eye. — Lois Lynn Jounnson. 

@ Please allow me to extend my most 
sincere congratulations. St. Louis is not 
only a city in decay but a “Hades” in 
disguise. I find only one fault with your 
article and that is that it furnishes 
only about one half of one percent full 
details. 


A V@LLEY AT MISS LUNDBERG 


To the Editor: 

It is very doubtful that your able 
editorial, “Safety Valves for Democ- 
racy” [October Forum], will be suffi- 
ciently convincing to your readers to 
justify you in following it up with the 


extremely undemocratic article, “ Apos- 
tles of Defeat — Bad Advice from For- 
eign Statesmen Out of Work” [by 
Isabel Lundberg, also October]. 

In what effort have these “apostles” 
been defeated; and what was the cause of 
their defeat? And what “bad advice” 
are we receiving from these “foreign 
statesmen out of work”? 

It seems to this long-time reader of 
Tue Forum, that this heading alone 
contains more nasty and dangerous 
dictator propaganda than any like num- 
ber of words I have ever read at any time 
or in any publication. 

And if it had been planned by the 
German Propaganda Ministry, itself, it 
could not have come at a more oppor- 
tune time — to aid them in furthering 
their beastly and brutal work. 


“Frankly, it may be doubted whether 
a single one of these defeated politicians, 
in college or out, has anything to teach 
us—except the lesson of his own 
failure.” 

Is it possible that a person who has at 
least sufficient intelligence to have her 
writing accepted by a Liberal magazine 
of national circulation can have the 
crust to think that she would not be able 
to learn anything about democracy or 
democratic ideals from these “defeated 
politicians”? 

I believe that a subtle, poisonous 
article like this, printed in a magazine 
in which we should be able to place 
confidence, is more dangerous than the 
harangues of our Father Coughlins, our 
Gitlows, or mass meetings of the Ger- 
man-American Nazis in Madison Square 
Garden of which your editorial makes 
mention. 

I also believe that if you print the 
letters which you should receive in op- 
position to this undemocratic tirade, you 
will go a great way toward squaring 
yourself with your readers. 


Harry WaRMKE 
San Fose, Calif. 


Tirade or not, Miss Lundberg’s article 
drew forth some tirades. THE Forum feels 
no need to square itself with its readers, 
since “ Apostles of Defeat” (no insult to 
readers’ intelligence, whatever its violence 
to their opinions) bas roused the bealthy 
controversy which Tue Forum aims to 
provoke. Other comments, in part: 


I am a refugee myself, enjoying the 
great hospitality of this wonderful coun- 
try. Even Miss Lundberg, who hunted 
through the whole literature written on 
or by refugees, did not bring one remark 
in which an emigré tried to influence the 
government or the public to interfere in 

(continued on page x11) 
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The Forum Quiz 


This Quiz is designed especially for Forum readers — to please them but not to measure their 
intelligence. The questions should not be difficult for the average person. They cover both the 
light and the serious aspects of politics, science, sports, business, and the arts. Many Forum 
readers find the Quiz a stimulating source of entertainment when friends drop in or at parties. 
Counting 2% points for each correct answer, GABRIEL HEATTER, radio commentator; scored 
8214. A physician scored 7234, a housewife 70. Answers on page xii of advertising section. 


“ My Weltschmerz is bothering me again,” says Cousin 
Herbert, who is inclined to be moody and out of sorts 
anyway. “Well,” you reply, wisely: 

(a) “Take some bicarbonate of soda.” 

(4) “ Your emotional life is your own affair.” 

(c) “Hmm; Goethe had it, too. Very sad.” 


- One hears the word “furlong” mentioned often in 
racing circles, but do you know how far a furlong is? 


(a) 4% mile (4) 1% miles (c) % mile 


In but one of these sentences is the word dand- 
erillero used correctly. Can you tell which one? 

(a) Even Cubans can’t play the banderillero. 

(4) The banderillero enrages the bull. 

(c) Those banderilleros make women seem taller. 


What with constant purging, it’s hard to know who 
may be Russia’s Commissar of Foreign Affairs to- 
morrow, but today the gentleman’s name is: 


(a) Molotov (6) Yezbouv (c) Rykov (d) Litvinov 


. Weall know what R.S.V.P. means now on invitations, 
but do you recall what it meant originally? 
(a) Remember to supply victuals personally. 
(4) Don’t bring your wife. (c) Drinks on the house. 
(d) Let us know if you can come. 
(e) Dress formally. 


. Ata recent intimate Hollywood party (only four hun- 
dred guests), Omar Khayy4m, the poet, started to 
recite some of his verses, then forgot the words. Could 
you have helped Omar out? 


A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 

— and Thou 

Beside me singing in the Wilderness — 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow! 


(a) A pale Moon, a Fug of Wine 

(6) A Mug of Beer, a Slice of Cheese 
(c) A full Moon, a warm Couch 

(d) A Fug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread 
(e) Some fried Chicken, a Coca-Cola 


He sits now in a New York brownstone house, talking 
irritably, occasionally shouting and screaming, bitter 
at a world which ignored him as a painter for fifty- 
five years and, when it is now too late to matter, has 
beaten a path to his door. His name: 

(a) Charles Sheeler (6) Fobn Sloan 

(c) Louis Eilsbemius (d) Eugene Speicher 


. You can tell who made a piece of old silver by its: 
(a) Plimsoll mark  (b) hallmark  (c) trade-mark 


. Aunt Clytemnestra was recently discussing her im- 
pending engagement with her beau, Herkimer. 
“Why,” boasted Auntie, “it’s practically a fait ac- 
compli.” She meant: 


(a) “Herkimer simply swept me off my feet.” 
(4) “My marriage is as good as achieved.” 
(c) “Ab, Herkimer! so daring, so impetuous.” 


. And the principal export of Cuba is now: 


(a) rum (4) the rumba (c) daiquiris 
(d) sugar (¢e) swizzle sticks (f) rice 


- Next to Paulette Goddard, Charlie Chaplin’s main 


interest these days is the new film he’s making based 
on the life of: 
(a) Napoleon (6) F.D.R. (c¢) Caesar (d) Hitler 


- Proportional representation enables a voter to: 


(a) express bis first, second, third, etc., choices 
(4) indicate bis opinion on proposed legislation 
(c) vote only when necessary 


- He is a Broadway producer whose comedies often 


feature frenzied, impecunious young men in hotel 
rooms. His plays are crammed with gags and action. 
He is one of the few successful college graduates in his 
field. His name is: 
(a) Billy Rose 

(c) George Abbott 


(6) Guthrie McClintic 
(d) Ernst Lubitsch 


. In an Episcopal church the Bible usually rests on: 


(a) a lectern (4) @ triptych (c) a reredos 


. Yes, the new British Ambassador at Washington is 


doing all right in these troubled times. His friends 

may call him “Butch,” but officially he’s known as: 

(a) Lord Maugham (4) Lord Lothian 
(c) Sir Ronald Lindsay 


And speaking of England, St. George, her famous 
patron saint, is celebrated for having: 
(a) banished the snakes from Ireland 
(4) won Jerusalem from the Saracens 
(c) slain a dragon (d) drunk three tuns of ale 
(e) mot given in to the Rhine sirens 


Edgar Allan Poe used to talk a good deal about “ runic 
rhymes,” but do you recall what a rune is? 

(a) @ character of an early Teutonic alphabet 
(4) @ primitive drum (c) @ weird-sounding chant 


- Shhh! There’s a misspelled word lurking here: 


Zarathustra, the dime store is neither an elemosynary 
institution nor the place for you. You need the back- 
ground of a mabarani or at least the regalia of a Persian 
potentate. 


In what opera does a Cornish king send his best friend 
and severest critic to fetch him a wife? The b. f. & s. c. 
falls in love with the woman but brings her back. 
Later the lovers fall from grace, the b. f. & s. c. is 
killed in a scuffle, and the battered bride falls stone- 
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dead, too, just to show how mad she is over the way 
things have turned out. 
(a) “The Bartered Bride” 


(6) “Lebengrin” 
(c) “Tbe Valkyrie” 


(d) “Tristan and Isolde” 


. According to the tenets of Aristotle, a dramatist 
should always keep the “three dramatic unities” in 
mind. They are: 

(a) plot, actors, scenery 


(4) doy, girl, villain 
(c) time, place, location 


(d) walk, talk, think fast 


. Today, people praise sulfanilimide because it: 

(a) assuages bangovers (4) welds steel 
(c) enables plants to grow without soil 
(d) kills germs but not patients 


. Judged by the standards of England, France, Russia, 

and Germany, the loss of American mothers’ lives in 

childbirth is clearly: 

(a) the lowest in the world (4) the bighest 
(c) far greater than it should be 


. “The Duce Says Reproduce” might have been 
Mussolini’s slogan in his vast effort to have more and 
larger families in Italy. As a result of the campaign, 
recent figures show that: 
(a) fewer babies are born (4) more babies are born 
. There’s something of a revolution going on in radio 
these days, and it’s all because of Major Edwin Arm- 
strong’s “frequency modulation,” which: 
(a) eliminates coaxial cables in television 
(4) removes all advertising (c) avoids static 


. The jokesters are saying that Hitler recently repri- 
manded his commander in chief. Roared Adolf: 
“Don’t say yes till I have finished talking!” Anyway, 
the commander’s name is: 


(a) Blaskowitz (6) von Brauchitsch (c) Himmler 


. “Have you ever traveled under a false passport?” 
“T have.” This incriminating answer was given by: 
(a) Fritz Weidemann (6) Fritz Kubn 

(c) Earl Browder (d) William Z. Foster 


. The new war is a good deal like the last one in that 
the Dardanelles are still controlled by: 
(a) Turkey (6) Greece (c) Italy (d) Bulgaria 
. “No,” said the bored ballerina, “I don’t want any 
more champagne but I would like to discuss semantics 
with you.” “Righto,” you reply: 

(a) “We'll talk about the meaning of words.” 

(4) “Those Semites certainly could write.” 

(c) “Let's get out of this firetrap; it’s stuffy.” 

(d) “Writing poetry appeals to me.” 


. During the recent football season, the outstanding 

backfield star of the Western (“ Big Ten”) Conference 

was: 

(a) “Bad News” Cafego (6) Nile Kinnick 
(c) Bill DeCorrevont 


30. Probably the best known Swedish sculptor today is: 


31. 


(a) Carl Milles (6) Sven Hedin (c) Eemil Sillanpaa 


And probably the outstanding European cartoonist 
today (his work is often reproduced in America) is: 
(a) David Low (6) Pertinax (c) Augur 


- Reporter Longfellow of the Portland Intelligencer is 


incapacitated again in a tavern. Will you finish this 
poem for him so his column can go to press? 


I stood on the bridge at midnight, 
As the clocks were striking the hour, 
And the moon rose over the city ... . 


(a) And the cream was beginning to sour. 
(4) Bebind the dark church tower. 

(c) And my wife was beginning to glower. 
(d) In front of my sweetbeart’s bower. 


. There are rich men in the public service these days, 


but few of them are quite as well fixed as: 
(a) Governor Vanderbilt of Rhode Island 
(4) Senator Lodge of Massachusetts 
(c) Mayor Rossi of San Francisco 


. Even Neville Chamberlain is not immune from at- 


tacks by one of these old-fashioned complaints: 
(a) gout (4) the pip (c) cholera morbus 
(d) bousemaid’s knee (e) toothache 


At a night club recently, Uncle Arthur did not think 
the headwaiter was properly respectful. “Who does 
he think he is,” stormed Uncle Art, “a Pooh-Bah?” 
Uncle meant to ask if the man believed himself: 
(a) @ bolder of bigh office (6) @ schoolmaster 
(¢) Adolf Hitler (d) a Kentucky Colonel 


. Which one of these statements is FALSE? 


(a) Fuan de la Cierva invented the autogiro. 
(4) Four kinds of lilies are eaten as food. 
(c) “ Banzai” means “ Honor the sword.” 


. Which country has a virtual monopoly on helium? 


(a) the U.S.S.R. 


(6) the U.S.A. 
(c) Germany 


(d) Great Britain 


- Practically everyone will agree that H*Y*M*A*N 


K*A*P*L*A‘*N is one of the great comic figures of 
contemporary literature. His creator’s name is: 
(a) Leonard 9. Ross (4) Cbristopber Morley 
(c) Franklin P. Adams (d) Irvin S. Cobb 


. And only one of these statements is TRUE: 


(a) Gin and whisky will make you frisky. 

(6) Pecksniff appears in Dickens’ “ Christmas Carol.” 

(c) “Tobacco Road” bas bad the longest Broadway run 
of any play in America. 


. “I adore choregraphy,” says the Dean’s wife at a 


faculty tea. An instructor’s sweetheart would have 
said: 
(a) “I like dancing.” (4) “ Singing’s fun.” 
(d) “To roam the earth — that’s what I like.” 
(e) “Well, you don’t look inbibited.” 


Compiled and edited by Jo Hussarp CHAMBERLIN 





War on Consumers 


by GEORGE H. TICHENOR 


T.: WAR Is on. Objective: to extermi- 
nate or discredit active groups in what is 
known as the “consumer movement.” Before 
passing harsh judgment on Grandmother, 
whose name may suddenly appear on a pro- 
scribed list of “dangerous agitators,” the con- 
sumer had better take more than a hasty glance 
at the battle lines now forming, the issues in- 
volved, and the composition of the various 
factions. 

An article by Stanley High in the October 
Forum (“Guinea Pigs Left March”’) said, in 
effect: Consumers who were formerly docile 
and knew their place are now an “‘army with 
banners.”’ Misguided by sinister forces in gov- 
ernment, educational circles, and the various 
consumer groups, they’re marching left as one 
guinea pig, bent on overthrowing everything 
that the profiteers hold dear. 

Reader’s Digest reprinted this piece. Good 
Housekeeping, still smarting, perhaps, under 
the Federal Trade Commission’s disapproval 
of its “Seal of Approval,” sent reprints of the 
article, with a supplementary discourse, to 
consumer educators in all parts of the country. 
The Crowell Publishing Company has taken 
to the air, and its editorials are strenuously 
wooing the consumer. The U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce some time ago issued a special bulle- 
tin on the good services of advertising; textbook 
vigilantes have been suggested by a director 
of the Advertising Federation of America, for 
keeping a sharp eye on “destructive doctrines” 
in school textbooks. Spokesmen for the adver- 
tising clubs of New York, St. Louis, Boston, 
Atlanta, St. Paul, and Minneapolis have al- 
ready expressed the opinion that action will 
probably be taken by their respective organi- 
zations along the lines suggested. As this is 
written, the Dies Committee has just issued a 
blast at communists allegedly boring from 
within consumer organizations. 

Those onslaughts just begin to tell the tale. 


In addition to the ordinary attacks on con- 
sumer groups, co-operatives are subject to a 
special kind of attack. (The co-operative move- 
ment is a distinct aspect of consumer activity 
which warrants separate treatment later in 
this article.) Little old ladies tending “‘co-op” 
shop have been besieged by “‘patriots.”’ Activ- 
ity against consumer organizations has been 
intensified since consumers began to stir in 
protest against price hiking; and a great influx 
of new members and business is coming into 
the co-operative movement. The attacking 
strategy is simple: any group which seeks 
factual information about consumer problems 
or challenges the divine rightness of any opera- 
tions of the economic system is to be labeled 
Red. And wouldn’t it be nice if a “consumer 
network” could be “discovered,” led by 
sinister secret agents? 

And who is behind this crusade? None other 
than our old friend Paternalistic Business, 
who, having assumed the role of shepherd of 
the Lord’s sheep, feels entitled to a free hand 
at the fleecing — he and his mouthpieces in 
the advertising trade. 


WHAT THE CONSUMER ‘MOVEMENT’ IS 


Tis MAJORITY of consumers have no 
consciousness of belonging to a “movement.” 
The East Side mother trying to get graded 
meat and cheaper milk through a depot; the 
intelligent buyer who would like grade labeling 
of canned goods and other products; the sub- 
scribing members of a consumer testing agency; 
the member of a women’s club working for 
an effective food-and-drug law; and many an 
average citizen with a small share of idealism 
and a large antipathy for being gypped, who 
finds succor in his co-op store — all these are 
members of the consumer movement. It is in 
large part a rather bemazed section of human- 
ity and, significantly, it appears terrifying to 
the consciences of some, who hear it just be- 





WAR ON CONSUMERS 


ginning to speak. It is not Red-led. It is moved 
chiefly by millions of housewives who are be- 
ginning to look to various agencies for the 
information they need to find their way about 
in an economic system increasingly complex and 
bewildering. 

Werner K. Gabler, distribution consultant, 
in an extensive study for the American Retail 
Federation, points out: “The best proof that 
the consumer movement is not made by pro- 
fessional consumers as leaders but that it actu- 
ally lacks leadership is the multiplicity and 
variety of expressions and plans.” 

There are technical organizations like Con- 
sumers Union and Consumer’s Research which 
test competing brands and report findings to 
their members (naturally incurring the wrath 
of those advertisers who feel that steak should 
be sold on the basis of sizzle). There are other 
groups which seek legislation for standards 
and other consumer aids. And there is the 
co-operative movement, with two million mem- 
bers and a program so extensive and unique 
that it must be considered in a class by itself. 

Outside the co-operative movement, the 
three largest organizations with a consumer 
program have a total membership of approxi- 
mately 2,400,000 women — the sex tradition- 
ally opposed to curtailment of religion and 
infringement on the identity of the home — 
and such groups offer small encouragement to 
the most ambitious Red. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
studies methods of decreasing economic waste 
through inefficient shopping practices, works 
for voluntary adoption of standards by pro- 
ducers, broadcasts weekly discussion of con- 
sumer problems over — horrors! — N.B.C.’s 
Red Network. 

The American Association of University 
Women similarly encourages study of consumer 
problems and works for informative labeling. 
The Association reported twice as many local 
units conducting consumer programs in 1938 as 
in 1937. 

The National League of Women Voters 
directs its consumer activity solely to legis- 
lative programs. The League worked for some 
five years, with research and testimony at 
government hearings, for an improved food- 
and-drug law. 

Professional groups like the American Home 
Economics Association and the National Fed- 


eration of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs are active, and the former reports twice 
as many requests for speakers on consumer 
problems in 1938 as in 1937. The A.H.E.A., 
with the Association of University Women and 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, joined with re- 
tail trade associations to form the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council for study and 
action on common problems. 

The article by Mr. High in Tut Forum 
gave no idea of the varied activity of the dif- 
ferent consumer groups. He failed to mention 
the Consumers National Federation, which 
represents a score of interested organizations. 
There is also the credit-union group, with two 
million members. Mr. High made it easy to 
infer that all consumers are in the same bag 
and that all endorse the doctrines which he 
extensively quotes from individual authors 
connected with certain consumer organizations 
who by no means speak for the whole consumer 
movement. By proximity, he suggests that all 
consumer groups should be smeared with one 
big hammer and sickle. This is like saying: 
“I saw Tom Jones today. Lots of murderers 
are running around loose.” 

Mr. High uses statistics as a drunk uses a 
lamppost — for support instead of illumina- 
tion. No instance is too isolated to serve as a 
glaring example of the case he makes. There 
are so many outraged consumers straining to 
get at Mr. High that it would be a shame not 
to let one of them have a morsel. 


THE BATTLE FRONT 


Eowarp Reicu, editor of the Consumer 
Education ‘fournal challenges Mr. High’s 
statement: “By 1938, courses in consumer 
education were compulsory in two thirds of the 
nation’s high schools. Nearly three hundred 
thousand college students gave some curricular 
consideration to consumer problems.” 

Consumers’ Counsel Division of the AAA. 
has found 420 high schools with a consumer- 
education course, says Mr. Reich. Further: 


There is not one State in which a consumer educa- 
tion course is compulsory. In twenty-two States, such 
courses are recommended. In one or two States, 
courses in consumer co-operation are required in 
some public schools. In New York City, with its 
school population in excess of a million, there is no 
course called “Consumer Education.” And in Chi- 
cago? And in Philadelphia? Mr. High has given us 
no figures. Why? 





Mr. Reich estimates that less than one 
hundred thousand high-school students are 
exposed to a study of their chief function in 
economic life. There are only ninety-seven 
colleges in the United States where consumer 
courses are given, and these are small, chiefly 
junior, colleges, says Mr. Reich. ‘‘ Most of our 
schools haven’t gotten around to vocational 
education — let alone consumer education.” 

When it comes to co-operatives, Mr. High 
is upset by the idea of government agencies 
distributing information. Co-operatives do not 
want cash subsidies. It is impossible to condone 
government educational aid to consumers, if 
one considers it the function of a democracy to 
serve limited special interests. Even public 
health service is highly suspect. But, if the gov- 
ernment is to serve everybody — and “‘every- 
body” happens to be the exact definition of a 
consumer — the amount spent to allow the 
citizen some defensive armament is pitifully 
small compared with subsidies to private 
business in the shape of tariffs, departments of 
the interior and commerce, and a world-wide 
consular service. 

Insurance men see eye to eye with Mr. High 
on the subject of co-operatives. It is asserted 
in a widely circulated booklet, The Road to 
Ruin, that co-operative theory comes straight 
from Russia. Excerpts from this book, without 
credit, have been incorporated in numerous 
letters to newspapers. Agents in convention 
have resolved against co-operatives. A scrap- 
book (not for public distribution) has been 
‘placed in the hands of agents of stock com- 
panies to display material published about or 
by co-operatives. 

The outbreak of the war in Europe coincided 
with especially venomous attacks on co-opera- 
tives over here. As in Great Britain, where a 
million people joined the movement during the 
last war and where $408,000,000 were paid in 
patronage dividends between 1914 and 1918, 
there was renewed impetus given the move- 
ment here when the prices of staple foods rose 
17 per cent in the first eight days. (More re- 
cently, Mrs. Roosevelt advised housewives to 
use honey instead of sugar, until retail sugar 
prices come down again — wholesale prices 
already having done so.) In the face of chatter- 
ing consternation, the simple fact was adver- 
tised that “Co-operatives CAN’T Profiteer,” 
because: 





A co-operative is owned by the same people who 
buy from it. Therefore, no matter how high prices 
go, the consumer-owners of a co-operative are pro- 
tected, because the savings between the operating 
costs and selling price are returned to the consumer- 
owners in proportion to each one’s patronage. The 
various co-operatives are joined together to operate 
their own wholesale, which also serves without profit. 
Since there is no place in the co-operative movement 
for profits, there can never be profiteering. 

Central Co-operative Wholesale, twenty- 
year-old pioneer, had an increase of 40 per cent 
in its business for the month, compared with 
the same period of the year before. Eastern 
Co-operative Wholesale had an increase of 100 
per cent for September, as compared with the 
year before (owing to other factors as well as 
the war), and growth for the whole year was 
47-5 per cent ahead of 1938. 

Large increases in number of policyholders 
were reported by the Farm Bureau Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Company, which started 
thirteen years ago from scratch, now has 270,- 
ooo policyholders in nine States and the fifth 
largest business of its type in the United States. 
Wherever it has gone the co-operative has 
held down premium rates. Small wonder that 
rival insurance companies find the co-operative 
movement “‘insidious.” 

At the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, Walter H. Bennett, 
general counsel secretary, declared: “These 
co-operatives have been seized upon by a num- 
ber of professional agitators whose organization 
would put to shame the best political machine.” 

Wallace J. Campbell, Assistant Secretary of 
the Co-operative League of the U. S. A., sum- 
marizes the situation thus: ‘The people who 
want to make a profit on insurance are attack- 
ing those who want to insure themselves.” 

Ray (‘‘Road to Ruin”) Murphy, whose little 
pamphlet has fathered a whole sheaf of news- 
paper clippings attacking co-ops, announces: 

This co-operative theory comes to us bearing the 
seal, “Made in the U.S.S.R.” . . . Perhaps one may 
surmise that the “co-operators” propose to “liqui- 
date” one-third of our population economically after 
the fashion of Europe’s totalitarian states. 


The well-known facts that co-operatives 
started in England nearly a hundred years ago 
and that genuine co-operatives are liquidated 
in totalitarian states do not daunt a stalwart 
soul like Mr. Murphy. He asks the clergy not 
to barter its freedom to speak the “‘ truth of God” 
and the farmer to avoid a system which 









WAR ON CONSUMERS 


“seizes” the fruits of his labor. He’s asking two 
very tough customers. Farmers make about 
65 per cent of total co-operative purchases and 
turned to co-operation to save mortgaged 
homes. The Pope, the Federal Council of 
Churches, and the Central Council of American 
Rabbis have all approved this insidious move- 
ment. The famous Nova Scotia movement is 
sponsored by a Catholic university. 


STEADY PROGRESS 


Co-operarors are meeting these and 
other attacks by intensively minding their own 
business. Wherever co-operation is taught in 
the schools, they prefer to have it taught along 
with the classical economics — as a picture 
gains perspective by a darker side. But there is 
such a difference in the attitude of co-operators 
toward business life that special schools are 
maintained by all the large wholesales, where 
managers learn that there is no longer any 
war across the counter because, in a co-opera- 
tive, buyers and sellers are the same persons. 
And for the same reason there is no incentive 
for cheating or serving inferior merchan- 
dise. 

Other businesses are doing well to show small 
gains; co-operative stores are growing faster 
than the movement can supply trained man- 
agers. Consumer Distribution Corporation, 
with other organizations, will direct a training 
course for managers, beginning February 5, 
limited to students who give promise of being 
able to fill existing vacancies. Classroom work 
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in New York will be alternated with “intern- 
ship” in selected stores. 

Most important in co-operative education 
are advisory councils composed of six to a 
dozen families who meet regularly to plan (not 
plot) projects for their co-op societies. Here is a 
typical program put through last year by sev- 
eral Ohio councils: organize twice the number 
of councils; organize a mixed chorus and a 
youth band; set up another distribution point 
for co-operative service; raise $5,000 additional 
capital for the local co-op; build a community 
hall; organize thrift clubs; learn about co- 
operative (not state) medicine. 

Tonight “in our neighbor’s home we build,” 
say Ohio farmers — a slogan echoed in the oil 
towns of Kansas; in Minnesota, where red 
barns stand in solid blocks against the white 
snow; just off the slushy streets of New York 
City; in South Carolina, where gardenias still 
are fragrant; in fishing shacks near the pound- 
ing surf of Nova Scotia. 

Consumers are learning. A Gallup survey 
showed that 64 per cent of those interviewed 
believe there is too great a spread between 
manufacturing costs and retail prices; 56 per 
cent favor grade labeling; and 45 per cent 
favor the establishment of a Department of the 
Consumer in the government. The war against 
the consumer has started a trifle too late. The 
little man, endowed with that “terrible ob- 
stinacy of the meek,” is beginning to know 
there are certain simple things he wants that 
he can get for himself. 





The Theatre 


Bards of Passion and of Mirth 


by LETA CLEWS CROMWELL 


en ANDERSON and Sidney 
Kingsley have brought the serious note, the 
measured tread, into a season that still seems 
primarily dedicated to chansons and capers, 
with Clare Boothe, Howard Lindsay, and 
Russell Crouse entering the circle to win much 
deserved applause. 

Mr. Anderson’s especially is very solemn 
music: Is there anything worth dying for? 
he asks in Key Largo. For two grueling hours 
he wrestles with the disillusionment which 
characterizes our times and he emerges at the 
end to say that a man must be willing to die for 
some ideal if only that life may be worth liv- 
ing. But Mr. Anderson is groggy. His conclu- 
sion lacks that comforting tone of finality with 
which the Bible declares that whoever shall 
lose his life shall save it —one of its most 
profound paradoxes. 

King McCloud leads a little group of his 
friends to Spain to fight for the Loyalists. 
Realizing that theirs is a lost cause, he deserts 
the ranks and leaves his friends, all of whom 
choose to remain and die. He is captured by 
the Insurgents, and, to save his skin, actually 
fights on the side of Franco. Back in America, 
tortured by doubt and remorse, he takes it on 
himself to visit the homes of his companions 
who died in Spain, searching for one soul who 
will condone his acts. But his pilgrim’s staff 
puts forth no leaves. How he finally chooses to 
die in order to save two Indians is the burden 
of Mr. Anderson’s story. 

It strikes one as overcomplicated, labored, 
and far-fetched. Mr. Anderson has gone to the 
tip of Florida for his background,:-to gangster 
drama for most of his situations. As for the 
vanishing Indian, that “symbol of all lost 
causes,” surely he belongs in grand opera, 
among the false notes. 

Yet the author of Elizabeth the Queen, High 
Tor, and Winterset can also give weight to his 
thoughts and eloquence to his words. More 
often than not, one listens. And in the char- 
acter of King McCloud, as interpreted by 


Paul Muni, Mr. Anderson has one of his 
happiest creations—a very human fellow, 
desperately confused by his own logic and in a 
nasty predicament. It may be our nature to 
endow with superiority any figure on a plat- 
form, or this may be the result of a heroic 
tradition, but a character who refuses to let go 
of his life at the drop of a hat usually looks like 
a fearful coward. Mr. Muni plays with great 
naturalness, feeling, and restraint, and he con- 
trives also to be deeply sympathetic. Watching 
his mastery of the stage, despite his long term 
in Hollywood, is in itself an experience. 

The girl named Alegre and her blind father 
are more familiar Anderson confections, full 
of nobility and striving, and Miss Uta Hagen 
does not miss an opportunity to lead with her 
chin. As the gangster, Frederic Tozere is ex- 
cellent, and between him and Paul Muni some 
arresting exchanges take place. This reviewer 
likes to remember the moment when, guns at 
each other’s stomachs, they edge toward the 
door, presumably to end in much the same 
way as Sherlock Holmes and Professor Mori- 
arty. Indeed, there’s a good deal of suspense 
and action in Key Largo, owing to some pretty 
heavy melodramatics (which of course we must 
deplore in Mr. Anderson); but one notes with 
interest the zest they give to philosophical 
inquiries in blank verse. 

“For to him that is joined to all the living 
there is hope.”” This was the message of Millen 
Brand’s novel, The Outward Room, and Sidney 
Kingsley is faithful to the spirit in his long- 
awaited dramatization. The World We Make 
tells the story of a young girl who escapes after 
many unavailing months in a mental hospital, 
twisting the facts of her brother’s death. And 
in that outside world, learning to keep house in 
a tenement for a simple workingman, she 
makes the long journey back from the valley 
of the shadow. 

In itself the cure is not startling: the daily 
round, the common task —the therapy of 
occupation universally hailed by the psy- 











chiatrists and known to man, one suspects, 
since the beginning of time. Nor has Mr. 
Kingsley attempted to duplicate that study of 
an unbalanced mind which gave the novel its 
depth. Fortunately. Such matters have a way 
of sounding merely clinical in the theatre. Fur- 
thermore, there are no opera glasses with which 
to see a disordered brain, no speeches to convey 
the suffering of distorted vision; and it is a fact, 
ludicrously ironic, that people with visible 
mental trouble seem just plain uncongenial. 
The Furies are better left offstage, handed over 
to narrative writing and the dependable stream 
of consciousness. 

The World We Make is not at all important, 
but one finds oneself caring a good deal 
throughout its simple, straightforward story of 
love and regeneration. Mr. Kingsley also 
manages to make the overfamiliar picture of 
tenement life unusually touching. Superlatively 
played, from Margo down through Rocco’s 
dog, his characters are lovable, credible, and 
moving. 

Mr. Kingsley has been severely criticized — 
by some, in fact, condemned — for the realism 
of his writing and of his production, and the 
scene in the laundry, with real steam pouring 
from a real laundry machine, does indeed 
carry imitation rather far. But, if it is child’s 
play, rather than art, the audience reacts to it 
with a child’s pleasure. As for the naturalism 
of the dialogue — surely realism is one of many 
styles of writing, not an aesthetic principle. 
And this writer feels that we can do with some 
believable people in the theatre, after a long, 
hard period of essences. 

Miss Clare Boothe’s previous plays — Kiss 
the Boys Goodbye and The Women — gave 
little indication of a burning love of mankind, 
yet in Margin for Error she performs a really 
distinguished service; she has created a scape- 
goat for the most serious offenses of the Nazi 
regime (if ever the Nazis should be in need of a 
scapegoat) and she has provided us meanwhile 
with an effigy to poison, stab, and shoot, all at 
the same time. Her Nazi consul in “an Ameri- 
can city” is the last word in villains —a 
sadist and a thief who poisons parrots, steals 
from his own government, plots the ruin of his 
wife, and plans the liquidation of his friends. 
One regrets only that he is not also boiled in 
oil and laid across the railroad tracks. But no 
hard feelings; for the play is an out-and-out 









melodrama, not serious propaganda, and it is 
salted down with comedy. 

Regrettably the author did not suffer her 
beguiling villain (Otto Preminger) to live 
beyond the first half of the play, and the 
question who killed him seems comparatively 
tame, almost irrelevant. Nor is Miss Boothe 
much of a hand at mystery writing as yet, 
although she has assembled a set of the most 
high-powered motives ever devised by fertile 
imagination. Thanks, however, to her satiric 
gift and the engaging personality of Officer 
Finkelstein (Sam Levine), not to mention a 
rousing line at the curtain, one has spent an 
evening filled with satisfaction. 

In Margin for Error and Life with Father we 
have the lion and the lamb in comedy, but 
one suspects that they would be most unwilling 
to lie down together. Life with Father is a 
gentle, sunny, delightful little piece by Howard 
Lindsay and Russell Crouse, based on the 
books of the late Clarence Day. No man is so 
burdened, so abused, so put upon by his 
family as Father; his eldest son wants a new 
suit, the steak is underdone, the new maid 
won’t stay, and there’s Mother who is always 
to be coped with; added to everything, she in- 
sists that Father be baptized. Father paces 
the floor; he shouts at Mother at the top of his 
lungs (she is always having to close the doors); 
but somehow he never wins. 

Out of a series of sketches the authors have 
actually contrived a play, which, though it 
may hang on a thread, nevertheless hangs. 
They have selected their material with great 
ingenuity and from a line or two of narrative 
have built up some of their most telling scenes. 

Mr. Lindsay, in the leading part, imperson- 
ates Father rather than interprets him. Owing 
also to the absence of Clarence Day’s meaty 
comments, the play seems a good deal thinner 
than the book. Yet Father gains in sympathy 
what he loses in character; he is unmistakably 
kin to every male being. In fact, it is the war of 
the sexes that he wages with Mother (perfectly 
played by Dorothy Stickney). It also happens 
that Father becomes in the play a man be- 
wildered at every turn, and we all know that 
nothing is funnier to watch than frustration. 
On dark days the memory of Father’s cry of 
baffled rage, as he reads of another wreck on 
the New Haven Railroad, should be profoundly 
comforting. 
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We Human Puppets 


by WINFRED RHOADES 


Miacus AuRELIus, speaking to him- 
self in the Meditations, tells himself not to be 
“‘puppetlike, hurried hither and thither by 
impulses that take no thought.” He bids him- 
self take notice of what it is that pulls the 
strings. He tasks himself to “put an end to the 
wire pulling of passion.” He charges himself 
to “learn, late as it is, that thou hast within 
thee something higher and more divine than 
the objects that are the causes of passion and, 
in general, drag thee puppetlike whither they 
will.” 

The thought is arresting. Something pulls 
the strings, and a man flares up on the instant. 
Anger is apt to be a sign of weakness, but 
the man recks not of that. He recks not of 
anything. His reaction is that of a puppet. 
Without thought, when some chance happen- 
ing, some person or event outside of himself 
pulls the strings, he makes automatic response. 

A feeling of loneliness and neglect and 
pique pulls the strings, and a woman accepts 
a lover in her husband’s absence. Resentment 
pulls the husband’s strings, and he refuses to 
support the resulting child, deserts his wife, 
and leaves her unprovided for — unless per- 
haps he is rationalizing and using his wife’s 
faithlessness to justify his own faithlessness. 

A man lives day after day with morose and 
bitter thoughts and suffers from headaches that 
are both afflictive and hampering. And what is 
it that pulls his strings? Lack of the recognition 
for which he has struggled during all the years 
of adult life. The evidence? His headaches 
disappear when he deliberately changes his 
habit of thought. 

A woman suffers from a facial contortion 
combined with feelings of weakness which make 
it difficult for her to hold her position and earn 
her living. Her mother will not realize that 
this woman of more than fifty is no longer 
““Mamma’s little girl” but still tells her what 
dress to wear, when to put on her rubbers, and 
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whether to wear high overshoes or low. The 
mother entanglement is what pulls the strings 
in this woman’s case. 

Another woman, with a similar mother situa- 
tion, develops asthmatic symptoms. 

The continual nervous strain of his work, 
combined with the fear of missing the impera- 
tive perfect co-ordination of time and move- 
ment with the other performer, pulls the strings 
for a young acrobatic clown, and severe in- 
testinal disorders are the result. 

Another young man is involved in an acci- 
dent while driving a car and after that is ob- 
sessed with fear, refuses not only to drive a car 
but even to walk alone to the corner store, 
and spends his hours either in the house or in 
his safe back yard. His former mishap pulls 
the strings and keeps them pulled, until he 
learns to get control of his thoughts and 
emotions and reactions. 

The feeling that he is slighted and unjustly 
treated pulls the strings, and an eminent medi- 
cal man develops symptoms of weakness and 
almost utter exhaustion, until he realizes what 
his state of mind is doing and calls himself 
sharply to order. 

And so it goes. Family discongruity pulls 
the strings that bring about extreme nervous 
tension and strange discomforts of the stom- 
ach. Worry about money and trouble because 
of an imbecile child pull the strings, and the 
feeling of continual lassitude and weariness 
results. Mortification pulls the strings that 
lead to a fit of the doleful dumps. Fear that a 
husband will lose his job and that an already 
small income will be reduced to nothing pulls 
the strings, and then comes palpitation of the 
heart, pain, and general prostration. An aggra- 
vating office boss pulls the strings, and chronic 
irritability results — not at the office where 
it would be unsafe to show feelings but back 
at home in the bosom of an unfortunate family. 
Disappointment with what life has led to pulls 









the strings, and a gloomy temper appears, loss 
of appetite, the habit of “taking it out on the 
children,” and the wish for death as a release 
from the whole burden of life. 


"Tisese ttiustrations are not the unsub- 
stantial products of a vivid imagination. They 
are from real life. No doubt in all of the cases 
there were other factors at work: fundamental 
though obscure physical factors and also sup- 
plementary and complicating emotional factors. 
But the lack of proper adjustment to the 
situational demands was a pregnant force in 
the intensification and prolongation of the pains, 
palpitations, or other symptoms that appeared. 

Here is the point. The ache, the stomach dis- 
tress, the dizziness, the weakness are not the 
real trouble. They are rightly called symptoms, 
for the real trouble lies beneath these mani- 
festations. It may be organic and, if so, it needs 
to be treated. But it may be, quite otherwise, 
a fundamental emotional conflict: conflict be- 
tween opposing desires, conflict between desires 
and possibilities, conflict between hopes and 
facts. And such conflict, no less than definite 
organic lesions, can be the cause of multitu- 
dinous painful physical symptoms and serious 
breakdowns. 

It is necessary, in order to regain a lost state 
of general physical well-being and in order to 
move progressively forward into essential suc- 
cess at the job of living, that a man ask himself 
what it is that leads him to feel as he feels, to 
think as he thinks, to do as he does. We need to 
ask ourselves, as the ancient Roman emperor 
asked himself: “What is it that pulls my 
strings?” 

The things that pull the strings may come 
from outside you, or they may be your 
own undisciplined proclivities. In either case 
their power over you is owing to your own 
incompetent and unsound mental and emo- 
tional habits. Do you think it is by the circum- 
stances of life that your strings are pulled? 
The power of those circumstances is owing to 
the way you permit yourself to look at them. 
Your family, your job, the person who lords 
it over you in your job, your physical handicap, 
your success, your lack of success, your pov- 
erty, your frustration, your new opportunity 
which seems more than you dare to tackle, your 
unreasonable ambitions, your unsatisfied long- 
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ings, your unregulated passions, your sus- 
picions, your fears, or even experiences that 
came to you in the far back days of childhood 
— any of these may pull the strings. But only 
if you permit them to. 

What are known as “nervous disorders” 
are apt to be confessions of failure to get free 
from the domination of the strings. 

“When I was growing up,” said an old lady 
who had not quite reached her hundredth birth- 
day but was near it, “‘it wasn’t very high-toned 
or even respectable to be real well.” No doubt 
there was facetiousness in this remark, but 
nevertheless there was in it also truth. 

For the women who were tied to hill-country 
farms made themselves interesting to them- 
selves and endeavored to make themselves 
significant to their neighbors by cultivating 
illness. If one suffered from some chronic in- 
firmity or if perchance one could be bedridden 
for years, it was a mark of distinction. It was 
her appeal for attention. It was something to 
talk about. It pinned on her the badge of 
martyrdom. It was her way of expressing re- 
bellion against the conditions under which she 
was living. This was all subconscious, of course; 
the symptoms came without overt invitation, 
as the physical expression of physical failure. 
On the farm, existence was hard and dull. The 
monotony, the loneliness, the lack of stimulus, 
the lack of anything to keep the mind from 
traveling incessantly round and round in the 
same little squirrel wheel of reflections — these 
things pulled the strings for those women, and 
they responded with physical illness. 


Topay tHe conprrions that incline peo- 
ple to react with what are called nervous dis- 
orders are different for most of us, especially 
for city dwellers. But there are always, whether 
in city or in country, equivalent discourage- 
ments that have to be dealt with. 

Translate this into language that is more 
scientifically physiological and you have what 
the Russian experimenter Pavlov called “‘con- 
ditioned reflexes” and American psychologists 
are learning to call ‘“‘conditioned reactions.” 
Pavlov, by causing a dog to hear the sound of a 
bell at the same time that food was presented 
to his sight and smell, so educated the animal’s 
automatic responses that after a time the saliva, 
which flows naturally when a hungry dog is 
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brought within reach of food, would flow with 
equal promptness in response to the bell. 

Similar abnormal conditioning has been ac- 
complished experimentally even in the human 
realm. Ordinarily a man has no conscious con- 
trol over the pupil of his eye, but by a course 
of laboratory training a habit of automatic 
response has been induced so that, although the 
intensity and position of the light remain 
quite unchanged, the subject of the experiment 
has learned to bring about the expansion of his 
pupil by giving himself the verbal command. 

An old story illustrates the point from a 
somewhat different angle. A young woman was 
asked to play a certain piece on the piano. 
For a number of measures she played easily and 
fluently. Then, to the surprise of the listeners 
and to her own surprise as well, one hand flew 
out and struck the open book a resounding blow. 
The action was entirely automatic. It was the 
unintended and unreasoned outward expres- 
sion of a subconscious memory. Years before, 
when in childhood she first worked over that 
composition, the girl found some particular 
difficulty with that passage and in her childish 
vexation would throw out her hand and strike 
the book. When in adult years her hand flew 
out again, it was not because she was thinking 
about her former difficulty or remembering her 
old habit. It was because she was zof thinking. 
The gesture was a conditioned reaction. When 
the old conditions were again presented, cer- 
tain neuronic associations were automatically 
excited, and, just because she did mot control 
her reaction by conscious process, her hand 
mechanically repeated the old habit. A sub- 
conscious memory pulled the strings. 

The person who would be healthy of body 
and have his intelligence and his aspiring 
spirit in control of his life, must learn to pull 
his own strings and must be ever resistant to 
the pulling that comes from people and events 
outside himself. He must guard himself against 
the untoward conditionings that the events of 
daily life are always liable to effect. He must 
work unweariedly for his own healthy condi- 
tioning and do it with all the constructive wis- 
dom he can lay hold on. If he will thus cultivate 
mental and emotional health by conscious 
attention and effort, he will either set himself 
free from the physical symptoms that have laid 
hold on him, if they are of emotional origin, or, 
if they are definitely organic in origin and for 
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some reason not curable, he will learn to live 
with them and still make a good thing of life. 


Iv 


I, 1s sometmes well advised to talk to 
yourself as you would to some other person 
whom you desired to lead into the ways of in- 
telligent self-control. Ask yourself what are 
the things that get you stirred up? Are they 
things that any thoughtful and high-principled 
person ought to be disturbed by or are they 
trivial, and do you merely reveal your own sub- 
jective weakness when you permit yourself 
to take notice of them? If they are things that 
you ought to be stirred by, what steps can you 
take to bring about the correction of what is 
wrong? If they are trivial and it is only your 
own answering triviality that permits them to 
stir your feelings, what can you do to lift up and 
greaten your personality? 

Take the habit of anger. You find yourselt 
flaring up into a passion for very slight reasons. 
Ask yourself, then, what are the things that 
make you angry and why it is that they have 
that effect? Look at them fairly; estimate them 
at their real value; scrutinize yourself clearly; 
ask what better response you could make. 
Then plan out in your mind, definitely and 
judiciously, a new and better kind of reaction. 
Resolve to cultivate that new and better re- 
action. Remind yourself of this resolution every 
morning when you wake up and many times 
during the day. If you slip back into your old 
habit, do not despair but throw yourself 
with fresh zeal into the effort to achieve self- 
mastery. Do all this and at the same time 
separate yourself, in so far as that is possible, 
from the situations and conditions that arouse 
your anger. Cut the strings. 

In like manner practice yourself in other 
reactions of the more desirable kind. 

Every one of us, every day of his life, finds 
his reaction strings jerked at some unexpected 
moment in some unexpected way. There is no 
day but presents to the consciousness some kind 
of annoyance. Will you be a puppet and react 
with feelings and deeds of irritation and so 
permit yourself to grow into a crabbed and 
pestilent personality or will you decline to 
be the plaything of the strings? The clever 
advertising man makes it his business to 
pull the strings of desire. Will you be a puppet 
and yield willy-nilly or will you be a self- 
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directed mind and restrain your itching fancies? 

It is one of the marvels of this twentieth 
century that men should be able to construct 
a machine that can do such things as are re- 
ported of the robot, the mechanical man. It 
should be considered a greater marvel that 
supposedly intelligent men can be willing to 
let themselves become hardly more than robots, 
mere automata, not self-directed but moved by 
any chance impulse from without. 

Strange it is that, of the multitudes who 
make such great matter of the health of the 
body, so few bethink themselves of the need 
for health of mind and spirit as the cardinal 
need of life. 

The mind can make or unmake, exalt or de- 
base, save or ruin both the body and the 
personality. 


Vv 


A. woman who left the city almost fifty 
years ago and opened up in the White Moun- 
tains an intervale which has now become one 
of the most attractive places in that noble 
country was telling of her early days. She had 
shaken off the dust of the city because of 


threatened pulmonary disaster. “When I 
came,” she said, “I thought I was going to 
make a lot of money every summer and go to 
Europe every winter. The second winter I was 
doing all the cooking for four men and all the 
washing! But I picked up a poem of Kipling’s 
that had just come out, and it kept me going: 
“Said England unto Pharaoh, ‘I must make 
a man of you, 
That will stand upon his feet and play the 
game’” — 

and her quick memory carried her on through 
many lines telling of “heat and dust and 
coolie-work and sun,” of “vipers, flies, and 
sandstorms,” of “cholera and thirst,” until 
the end was achieved and “Pharaoh done the 
best he ever done.” The frail woman who keeps 
such thoughts going round and round in her 
head and resolves that hardness and disap- 
pointment shall only “make a man” of her — 
that woman finds that her body responds to the 
stimulus as well as her spirit. 

There is a glorious incident in the life of 
Fray Luis de Leén that I have somewhere 
read which illustrates the point in classical 
setting. Lecturer at the University of Sala- 
manca, scholar and mystic, he was sealed up in 


the silence of prison and for five years was 
subjected to the duress and martyrdom that 
the Inquisition knew so well how to inflict. 
When at last he was declared innocent and 
set free, the crowds flocked to hear his first 
lecture at the University. He opened his 
mouth and began to speak. “‘ As we were saying 
the other day...” Only that. Then he 
continued discussion of the theme that had 
been on his lips five years before. No burning 
words about what he had suffered and his joy 
at finding release. No return to the black vaults 
of memory. No outcry against his unjust 
accusers. No effort to make others share the 
bitterness of his afflictions. Just a quiet voice 
and calm manner and a resumption of the ordi- 
nary —and really important — business of 
life. At once he emancipated himself from the 
past, threw himself heart and soul into the 
present, and set out on a new advance into 
whatever the future might have in store. 

That man had cut the strings. No puppet 
he but master of himself: of his thoughts, 
of his convictions, of his emotions, of his 
reactions. One can imagine the nature of 
his communings during the years of imprison- 
ment that he had endured because of the spirit- 
ual mustness which demanded that against 
all coercion he maintain the integrity of his 
own mind and soul. The man who desires to 
develop a self that has poise and strength 
trains himself to the habit of living continually 
in communion with bigness and calmness and 
strength and with thoughts of fundamental 
confidence in life and in the universe. 

It is not a towering intellect that makes 
a man really significant. It is not the power 
of winning what the world looks on as suc- 
cess or even the power of turning the world 
upside down. It is greatness of soul. 

Here is a strange paradox. People are more 
apt to be proud of their essential littleness 
than of their essential bigness: more apt to 
be proud of their emotional weakness, their 
unreasonably sensitive feelings, their flash-in- 
the-pan tempers, their jittery physical reac- 
tions, their ready falling into illness than of 
their self-possession, their greatness of spirit, 
their power to stand up to the blows of life. 

Superiority of that kind is not easy for most 
of us. With all of us the “I” is central and 
instinctively it is the “I” of littleness rather 
than the “I” of bigness. Only by a long and 
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rigorous training can most of us rise up into 
self-possession in the large and true sense. 

A woman who is signally crippled, who 
suffers from other physical frailties, and whose 
home conditions are exceedingly difficult by 
reason of financial stringency was making a 
report to one who had been teaching her how to 
change herself, since her conditions of life could 
not be changed. “I came here a year ago,” she 
said, “discouraged with lots of pains, but my 
standard of thinking is so much higher now 
that I can always smile and am feeling fine.” 
She can indeed smile — and with a singular 
charm — and by her smile and by the way 
she carries her painful handicaps she helps some 
of the rest of us to stand up better to the 
difficulties of our own lives. “I have found,” 
she says, “that you can be just as happy or 
just as miserable as you want to be.” It matters 
not if her place in the world is small; that 
woman is changing the “I” of littleness into 
the “I” of essential bigness. 

How did she lift herself up? By changing 
her “standard of thinking”! She began to 
think in the positive instead of in the negative. 


Vi 


Tisovcut nasrrs and emotion habits are 
cultivated just as other habits are cultivated. 
What has taken place once is repeated, and 
soon it repeats itself involuntarily. The strings 
are pulled, and, because the habit of anger or 
of tears has been cultivated, the tears begin 
to flow, or the anger flares up. 

Freedom is possible. It is possible to get and 
to maintain healthy control of your reactions. 
You can recondition yourself. You can make 
yourself into a new and better kind of person. 
It is not easy. Life is always a struggle. When 
there is not one kind of difficulty there is an- 
other. But the difficulties you meet can be so 
handled that they become sources of new 
power. You can get the mastery of your irri- 
tability, your doldrums, your headaches, your 
stomach upsets, your palpitations, your pains, 
when they come from emotional maladjust- 
ment. Doing so will give you a satisfaction that 
hardly anything else can give. 

When you feel rising up within you a strong 
impulse to an inexpedient course of action, pull 
yourself up short. Say to yourself: “I will 
not suffer my strings to be pulled by that 
enticement.”” Hold yourself with a firm hand. 


So will you keep yourself from many a reaction 
of the kind that undermines the body’s health, 
breaks down happiness, renders peace of mind 
impossible, and brings life at the last to rela- 
tive failure instead of relative success. And so 
will you at the same time encourage in yourself 
tendencies to health, happiness, essential 
success in the task of living, a personality that 
other people can live with comfortably, a 
selfhood that you yourself can live with while 
maintaining some degree of equanimity, and 
a final outcome of victory for the spirit. 

In order to achieve those results you notice 
exactly what your unwholesome emotion is 
and set your mind toward the opposite. You do 
the physical things that encourage the new 
emotion: if you feel like slumping your shoul- 
ders, you square them instead and lift them up; 
if you feel like dragging your feet, you make 
yourself step sturdily and with animation; 
if the corners of your mouth are turning down, 
you resolutely turn them up. You do things and 
go to places that will encourage and stimulate 
the stronger and better emotions. You change 
your thoughts: you consciously pick out other 
things to think about and make yourself think 
them. You say: “I won’t let this occurrence 
pull the strings; I will pull my own strings and 
pull them right.” 

Any person who desires to make the most 
of his life must hear and heed the call to pro- 
gressive development and enlargement of him- 
self as a personality. The principle of evolution 
points out what we are to aim at consciously 
as individuals. Starting with single-celled 
organisms of microscopic size, nature has 
never ceased to move onward and upward, 
by more intricate organization and the devel- 
opment of higher powers always. Our own life 
history has repeated the process. Each one of 
us began to exist when the combination of two 
infinitesimal cells was made and the develop- 
ment did not cease until the mature man or 
woman was completed. 

Maturity of physical development must not 
be the end of the story. Long after the peak of 
physiological growth has been passed and 
physiological dissolution has begun, the great- 
ening of the mind and soul and spirit must still 
go on if we would be truly alive. 

Such personality development is the glory 
of man. It is the final, true success of life. It 
is the distinction which makes man truly man. 





Should Churehes Pay Taxes? 


A Debate 


I— Subsidized 
Religion 


by JOSEPH ERNEST McAFEE 
Nonchurchman 


A CLERGYMAN in charge of a quarter- 
million-dollar church plant remarked the other 
day: “What discourages me is the futility of 
it all. Here we maintain this big plant on our 
twenty-five-thousand annual budget and if 
we get out two hundred people for a Sunday- 
morning service we are pleased. Why, if the 
communists had our equipment and resources 
they would have the whole State converted in 
no time.” 

“One thing to do,” I told him, “‘is to put all 
church property on the tax list.” 

He paused a moment, and said, “Well, I 
never thought of that. That would do the busi- 
ness, wouldn’t it? Churches would have to 
make good or quit.” 

This one device would not correct all the 
defects of the ecclesiastical system, but this 
cleric was right in predicting that churches 
would have to put up or shut up. If an equi- 
table share of the tax load were thrown on 
church property, it would not take long to 
determine whether church members want to 
stand under. 

American churches are private institutions. 
What they do or do not do, how their affairs 
are run and to what purpose, are purely mat- 
ters for the hierarchies in charge to determine. 
The laymen inside have little to say in any of 
the churches; in some, nothing whatever. The 
public outside, constituting about half the 
population, does not enter the picture. Yet, 
through their exemption from taxes, the 
churches are handsomely subsidized from pub- 
lic funds. This is large-scale taxation without 
representation. 

The valuation put on church edifices alone 
throughout the country approaches if it does 
not pass the $4,000,000,000 mark. In particu- 
lar communities, exemptions have helped 


materially to cause the bankruptcy which has 
already befallen thousands of municipalities. 
In our town of 15,000, the church property 
is already valued by the assessors at $1,000,000. 
Other exemptions increase the total to $3,000- 
000 in a property valuation of $33,000,000. 

In our State, one seventh of the taxable 
property is on the exemption list. The problem 
has become so acute that the two houses of the 
legislature by joint resolution have directed 
the tax commissioner to study the whole situa- 
tion carefully, present his findings, and suggest 
remedies. 

To be sure, much of this exemption is on pub- 
lic property. But much else has slipped in 
under cover of the churches’ precedent. If 
the getting is good for the churches, why not 
for our pet organization, which also exists to 
do the community good, whether the com- 
munity wants to be done good or not? 

The system is time-honored. Few citizens 
of the present generation have any clear idea 
why it prevails. If the theory on which the 
system is based is examined in the light of 
present-day conditions, the structure will be 
found to have not a leg to stand on. 

The church is a divine institution, and the 
profane hand of the tax collector may not be 
laid on its sacred property. But divine-rightism 
passed out with the coming of democracy. 

Churches render a public service at the point 
of a general need. So do grocery stores. But 
the grocers pay taxes. And the point of need 
served by the grocer is one felt by us all. The 
most pious must also eat. 

But the people ought to feel the need which 
the churches supply. Who says so? In a democ- 
racy the people themselves determine what is 
good for them. 

The churches are not run for profit. How 
is that figured out? Most of those who deter- 
mine what the churches do make a living at it. 

But the profits from church operations are 
not speculative. That is a highly flexible term. 
Comparing a church with many another service 
enterprise which loyally pays taxes, the 
distinction is a quibble. 

The time-honored formula which is com- 
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monly employed to accord the churches their 
unique status, “‘a free church in a free state,” 
uses the term “free” in a specious double mean- 
ing. A free state is one in which each citizen 
may exercise a sovereign right to join in de- 
termining the policies and procedures of his 
government. Under our church system the 
citizen is free to join a church which somebody 
else has organized on principles and doctrines 
which somebody else has prescribed and which 
somebody else runs — or else to stay out. Cer- 
tainly there can be no rhyme or reason in im- 
posing on the whole body of taxpayers the 
burden of carrying the increasingly substantial 
subsidies from the public funds which tax ex- 
emption involves, in respect of institutions 
about which the taxpayer has so little to say 
as he has about churches. 

Tax exemption is poor finance; is it sound 
social policy? Probably the common verdict 
would be that there is more deadwood and in- 
efficiency in American churches than in any 
other major branch of the social program, ex- 
cept the courts and legal procedure. 

From all over the country the cry goes up: 
“Too many churches!” Alike from the long- 
suffering public and from enlightened church- 
men the plea is: “Get together; cut out waste 
and increase efficiency.” One layman in a 
Western State, after studying the situation in 
his region, several years ago published an 
article recommending that half the churches be 
burned down. 

A less arbitrary and probably quite as 
effective method would be to put all churches 
on the tax list. It is safe to predict that ten 
thousand of them throughout the country 
would fold up and go out of business before the 
tax collector’s auctioneer could get around to 


Ii—Chureh and State 
of Equal Right 


by ROBERT E. SPEER 


Protestant 


T.. QUESTION whether the state should 
tax the church springs from fallacious notions 
of the nature and function of the state. The 
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cleaning up the parcels to be disposed of for 
delinquent tax payments. Thousands more 
would soon follow. Countless languishing 
churches where die-hard groups still hold out 
would conclude that their doctrinal differences 
with their neighbors were not so grave after 
all, and there would be widespread mergers and 
church unions. 

The removal of the cover under which the 
churches now enjoy their large public subsidy 
would reveal an amazing collection of parasites 
which now enjoy the same sustenance at the 
public’s unwilling expense. In every State 
there is a motley assortment of enterprises 
which have appropriated the labels — religious, 
educational, charitable, philanthropic, elee- 
mosynary — and which claim to be rendering a 
nonprofit public service in the estimation of 
the small groups promoting them but on the 
qualifications of which the subsidizing public 
has no means of passing. 

If and when the taxing of churches is pro- 
posed, these will hang together in opposition 
with a tenacity the strength of which is al- 
ready indicated by their zeal in attaching 
themselves to the taxpaying public through 
present claims to tax exemption. If anything 
practical is to be done, the whole system must 
be reordered, and the exemption of any and 
all taxable property must be abolished — by 
whomsoever the property may be owned and 
for whatever use employed. 

In the case of public property this would 
amount to adjustments in bookkeeping. But 
such adjustments are highly desirable on every 
consideration. The present system confuses 
the public accounts until citizens have no 
clear idea how much any particular public serv- . 
ice is costing them. 


state is not the supreme and authoritative 
instrument of society. Society itself is the 
seat and source of authority, and the state 
is only one of the four great institutions of 
society — the state, the school, the church, 
and the family. In a real sense these four are 
co-ordinate. If they are to be differentiated 
and arranged in the ascending order of their 
importance to society, the order just given is 
the proper one. The state comes last. 

It is no more appropriate for the state to 
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tax the church than for it to tax the family 
or to tax itself. Indeed it would be more 
appropriate for the state to tax itself than to 
tax the church. To do so, to be sure, would be 
absurd, as the state has no income except 
what it takes from its citizens, and a tax im- 
posed by the state on itself would simply mean 
a heavier tax on the people. But precisely the 
same thing would be true of a tax on the 
church. Such a tax would mean simply an addi- 
tional impost on that portion of the people 
already voluntarily bearing the expense of the 
church. Imposed on whom by whom? If by the 
present national administration on the present 
membership of the church, it may be stated 
that 27,476,673 voters established the present 
government and that the membership of the 
churches is 54,576,346. 

In a sense it would be more reasonable for 
the state to tax itself and to require the tax 
to be paid by the employees of the state than 
to tax the church. The employees of the state 
are supported by the state, and many of them 
have heretofore been exempt from taxation 
on their salaries, while the members of the 
church support the church, and are not sup- 
ported by it, and have already, with all the 
employees of the church, been subjected to 
the tax levy of the state. 

It is said that the church enjoys all the 
benefits of government without sharing in its 
support. There are two replies. (1) The church 
as a taxable unit is nothing but an association 
of persons who have paid for these benefits in 
their own taxes. (2) What are these benefits 
which the church enjoys at the hands of the 
state? As far as national government is con- 
cerned, they are difficult to discover. Indeed 
the church suffers more from the national gov- 
ernment than it is benefited by it. And, as re- 
gards municipal government, the churches pay 
for their light and heat and often for their 
water. They are charged for their share of 
street improvements. As for police and fire 
protection — the church members are assessed 
for this in their individual tax payments. 

On the other hand the church renders im- 
measurable service to government. It promotes 
morality, lessens crime, dispenses charity, re- 
lieves poverty, fosters loyalty and obedience 
to law, eases social strains, diminishes the 
burden and enlarges the vitality of the state. 
Indeed it might be argued that too often the 


church indulges the state. It condones when it 
ought to condemn. It is not, however, the crea- 
tion or the creature of the state. It does not 
exist on the sufferance of the state. It is an in- 
stitution of society of at least equal right with 
the state. With regard to its untaxed property 
it may be said that the church creates far more 
property value than is withheld from taxation 
by exemption. 

Robert Ellis Thompson has said, in The 
Divine Order of Human Society: 


To put it at the lowest, the Church is a mainstay 
of the social order, a chief pillar of the State, and not 
least so when there is no direct attempt to control 
political issues to Church ends. So well is this recog- 
nized that men who have no distinct Christian faith of 
their own do yet contribute to the building and sup- 
port of the churches on purely social grounds. An 
infidel newspaper complains that this is true even 
of those who agree with it. Perhaps they are influ- 
enced by the consideration Dr. Bushnell used with a 
rich man of that way of thinking when he was col- 
lecting money for a new church in Hartford. To a 
blunt refusal he replied: “My friend, I want you to 
think of something. What was real estate worth in 


Sodom?” 


The church and the school and the family 
are not classifiable with grocery stores or the 
service-rendering, profit-seeking agencies of 
the community. They are both historically 
and in principle organic institutions essential 
to society. They are not profit-seeking but 
they are service-rendering, and the church is 
the greatest force of unselfishness and phi- 
lanthropy in the nation. To curtail or strangle 
it by taxation is socially suicidal. 

To speak of exemption from taxation as a 
subsidy is a misuse of language. For the state 
to think of the reduction of present taxation 
or the withholding of additional taxation as 
a favor or subsidy to the citizen is the height 
of political effrontery, even more so in the case 
of the basic institutions of which we are speak- 
ing. The family is not subsidized when, as a 
family, it is exempt from taxation. No legiti- 
mate use of the word “subsidy” is applicable 
to the exemption of the church from a tax 
impost. On the contrary, it is taxation always, 
whether of the church or anything else, that 
needs to be justified, not exemption from taxa- 
tion. And this justification was never more 
needed than now. Instead of an enlarging of the 
field or an increase in the burden of taxation, 
exactly the opposite course is what is needed 
today. 
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Of all the institutions of society, the state, 
which imposes, collects, and expends the taxes, 
is the least efficient and the most colossally 
wasteful. We are suffering today from the gov- 
ernment’s undertaking to do what society can 
far better and more economically accomplish 
through its other institutions — the school, the 
church, and the family. Instead of enlarging 
the activities, increasing the expense, and ex- 
panding the waste of government, all these 
should be reduced, and the far more important 
agencies of school and church and family 
should be utilized not by government but by 
society, as the agencies of its well-being and 
advancement. 

The argument that the state needs the tax 
returns from church property and the argu- 
ment that the church is so inefficient that thou- 
sands of churches ought to be wiped out by 


Iii—Economy through 
Chureh Services 


by LAWRENCE LUCEY 


Catholic 


Thence ARE 18,526 Catholic churches in 
the United States, with property valued at 
$837,271,053. These 18,526 churches care for 
the spiritual needs of 21,000,000 Catholics. 
The average Catholic church in this country 
has about 1,130 members. Some of these par- 
ishioners are Easter Sunday or merely bap- 
tized Catholics, but, even after lopping off as 
much as a quarter of the Catholic population, 
an overestimation, there remains an average of 
850 members for each Catholic church. 

I have attended Sunday mass in many small 
towns, but never to my recollection has there 
been a congregation as small as two hundred. 
In these small towns the value of the church 
building never exceeded $25,000. A $250,000 
building there would be as out of place as the 
Empire State skyscraper in Timbuktu. In 
larger cities the church membership runs into 
the thousands; my parish has a congregation 
of seven thousand. 

Despite all the predictions that the Catholic 
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taxation are not compatible. Dead geese lay 
no eggs, whether of gold — which is forbidden 
to be laid by anyone — or of paper. Further- 
more if the church is inefficient it is not the 
function of the state to extinguish it by taxa- 
tion. The state has already gone too far in en- 
croachment on society’s other institutions and 
instruments. As a matter of fact, however, the 
church is not ineffective. It is better adminis- 
tered, more economically and more efficiently, 
than the government. It is more democratic. 
The ordinary citizen has a larger part in it 
than he has in the government. Its courts and 
councils surpass those of the state. It is far 
from what it ought to be, but, crude and defec- 
tive though it is and crude and defective as 
the family is, nevertheless, the church and the 
family, as they are, are of more service to so- 
ciety than is the state. 


Church would fold up and die within the next 
generation (and this has been predicted and 
repredicted since the Church was founded by 
Christ 1,900 years ago), it continues to live 
and grow. It has more American members now 
than it ever had — one out of every six people. 
There were 62,062 converts in 1936. 

Taxing church property or lighting a match 
to the buildings will not uproot the Catholic 
Church. It has been tried before. Roman em- 
perors did it. Cromwell did it. Lenin did it. 
Loyalists in Spain did it. Hitler is doing it. 
Hundreds of others have done it; yet the 
Church lives on — indestructible. History, 
1,900 years of it, verifies Christ’s promise to be 
with the Church to the end of time. 

At New York City land tax rates, much 
higher than the average land tax rates, a tax 
on Catholic church property would yield ap- 
proximately $48,000,000 annually. In return 
for this ‘‘subsidy,” the Church gives the gov- 
ernment a hundred times $48,000,000 worth 
of public services that promote the welfare 
of this nation. : 

Each year the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, with parish units in 2,500 of the churches, 
distributes $3,300,000 to the poor of America. 
For a more detailed study of this Church 
relief agency see this writer’s Forum article in 
May, 1938. 
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In the 7,445 parish grammar schools of the 
United States there are 2,170,065 children. 
These children are educated at the expense of 
the Church, and the cost of their education is 
saved by the various municipal governments. 
About $100 per year is a fair approximation 
of the per capita cost of educating a child in a 
public school. In Pittsburgh it runs to $120, 
while in New York State it is $140. If the gov- 
ernments were to pay for the education of the 
2,170,065 children attending Church schools, 
it would cost Mr. Taxpayer $217,065,000 more 
than he now spends each year on education. 
The best investment our governments have is 
their $48,000,000 “subsidy” to the Catholic 
churches. On grammar schools alone this in- 
vestment yields over 400 per cent interest. 

If, as has been suggested, the Catholic 
churches were taxed in the same manner as 
grocery stores and their relationship with the 
governments placed on a purely business basis, 
then the school subsidy the churches grant the 
governments should be placed on a business 
basis. The governments would receive $48,- 
000,000 annually from the churches, and the 
churches would be paid $217,065,000 for their 
educational work. In England, Holland, and 
Canada, tax money is paid to the Catholic 
schools in addition to the “‘subsidy” for edu- 
cating their children. 

There are 1,179 Catholic high schools with 
207,767 students. On high schools alone the 
“subsidy” granted the churches is almost bal- 
anced. There are 199 Catholic colleges for 
young men and 669 academies for young ladies. 
The State universities, which means Mr. and 
Mrs. Taxpayer, save an immense sum each 
year because Catholic youths go at their or the 
Church’s expense to Fordham, Catholic Uni- 
versity, Trinity, Notre Dame, or one of the 
other Catholic colleges. 

There are 325 Catholic orphan asylums with 
44,520 inmates. There are 170 homes for the 
aged. There are 672 hospitals. There are Cath- 
olic protectories and reformatories and Houses 
of the Good Shepherd. Why, it would cost the 
governments more to build and maintain these 
institutions alone than the comparatively 
trivial $48,000,000 tax “subsidy.” 

In the crime-prevention field, which prevents 
Mr. Taxpayer from digging a little deeper to 
pay the bills for convicting young criminals 
and feeding and lodging them at public ex- 


pense, the Church saves the taxpayer a fortune 
each year. Probation, a means for keeping de- 
serving offenders out of expensive prisons, re- 
ceived its greatest impetus in this country 
from the experiment conducted in New York’s 
Court of General Sessions under the auspices 
of the Church. 

The Catholic Youth Organization, begun in 
Chicago seven years back by Bishop Bernard 
J. Sheil, has taken root in many other cities 
and is doing a fine job of diverting the inter- 
ests of boys and girls to noncriminal activities. 
There are Big Brother and Big Sister groups. 
In Brooklyn the late Helen P. McCormick 
established a Catholic Big Sister unit that is 
the ideal of other Big Sister units. 

More important than these agencies for 
preventing crime and promoting the welfare 
of this nation is the intangible but omni- 
present spiritual warmth the Church breathes 
into the soul of America. It is an organiza- 
tion that preaches morality, the Ten Com- 
mandments which are the backbone of our 
civilization and by statutory enactments have 
become our criminal law. It is impossible to be 
a practicing Catholic and a criminal, for every 
major crime also trespasses on one of the Ten 
Commandments. To commit crime a Catholic 
must act in an un-Catholic manner. Sheldon 
Glueck of the Harvard Law School, in his fac- 
tual studies of five hundred boys and five hun- 
dred young women committed to the Massa- 
chusetts reformatories, discovered that the 
percentage of regular churchgoers among them 
was very low. 

If land taxes are collected from the Catholic 
churches, some of these public activities will 
have to be curtailed. The governments will 
have to build more schools and reformatories 
and hospitals and homes for the aged and 
orphanages to replace those the governments 
close by taking the money needed to finance 
them. For every dollar the governments col- 
lect from the churches, they will have to spend 
three or four more dollars to finance the public 
activities now being paid for by the churches. 
A tax on Catholic churches will raise your 
taxes. A certain method to lower your taxes 
is to increase the “subsidy” granted the 
churches, for they always have been able to 
make a dollar do two, three, or four times as 
much work as any government has been able 
to do. 
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Human Relations 
im the Laboratory 


by CHARLES R. WALKER 


Tie IDEALS OF THE Institute of Human 
Relations at Yale University suggest a very old 
idea which has haunted thinkers in all ages — 
that if man possessed a bona fide science of 
human behavior he could control his own des- 
tiny. Ten years ago, in an atmosphere of 
academic skepticism, the Institute was born. 
The three men at Yale who were most influen- 
tial in its organization were James R. Angell — 
at that time President of the University, Dr. 
Milton C. Winternitz— then the dynamic 
Dean of the School of Medicine, and Robert M. 
Hutchins — the twenty-eight-year-old Dean of 
the School of Law. These gentlemen presented 
their plan to the Rockefeller Foundation and 
received a grant for a period of ten years, later 
extended for a similar term. 

The Institute has disappointed a legion of 
skeptics by proving itself a unique but by 
no means Utopian enterprise. One of its out- 
standing achievements to date has been the 
discovery of how to apply effectively the tech- 
nique of “co-operative research” to some very 
old human problems. Jovial and outspoken, 
the Institute’s Director, Professor Mark May, 
believes that the sciences, especially in our 
universities, are blocked off from one another 
by rigid departmental barriers. These intel- 
lectual fences, he thinks, are often kept in good 
repair by professional pride rather than neces- 
sity. The Institute has been busy for ten years 
breaking down fences. it insists that human- 
relations problems like divorce, unemploy- 
ment, crime, racial hatreds, or the problems of 
war and peace do not fit into any of the known 
scientific categories. If you’re going to solve 
them, you will need, among other things, 
Professor May insists, the “multi-science” 
approach. I will try to explain what he 
means. 


AA 


Suppose, for instance, that John Smith gets 
married. After ten years, the marriage breaks 
up and ends in divorce. The family is destroyed, 
and the children are parceled out. All the 
Smiths — parents and children —are quite 
desperately unhappy about it but unable to 
help themselves. What science does John 
Smith’s problem fit into? 

Sociology? Yes; the sociologist will tell you 
that the disreputable neighborhood in which 
Smith was reared predisposed him to a shiftless 
life and made him a bad risk for matrimony 
anyway. But how does it happen that Smith’s 
three brothers, reared by the same parents, are 
all happily married? Well, let that go. 

Maybe the economist can help. Certainly; 
money troubles hastened that divorce — 
there’s no question about it. And the economist 
has several Smiths already woven into a statis- 
tical chart of small grocery-store proprietors 
who went bankrupt during the depression. 
But then there is Smith’s partner, who went 
on relief and is more in love with his wife than 
ever! 

But what about the psychologist on the 
Smith case? Of course; the psychologist tells 
us that a large percentage of divorced persons 
have had sex difficulties in marriage, arising 
from emotional maladjustments in early in- 
fancy. The trouble probably goes back to Smith 
as a one-year-old. 

There are other experts to be heard from — 
legal students of divorce laws, public-health 
officers, and so on — all of whom have reduced 
the Smiths to tables of statistics and are prov- 
ing useful things about them to somebody. 
But none of the experts is interested in John 
Smith himself. That is clear. None of them is 
tackling Smith’s problem as Smith, for better 
or for worse, has had to tackle it himself. 
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Souprose THE stupENT of Smith’s prob- 
lem worked with an economist, a psychologist, 
a physician, a sociologist, and a lawyer and said 
to each of them: What do you know about 
Smith and all the other Smiths and Joneses who 
face similar problems? Not what do you think 
but what do you know? If you don’t know, find 
out. Then we'll integrate this knowledge and 
see where we come out. 

In the early days of the Institute this was 
called the “multi-science” approach. It was 
tried out first in one of the Institute’s first 
studies of the cause and cure of “‘badness” 
in children — the old subject of delinquency. 

This study analyzed social, economic, medi- 
cal, and psychological factors in the lives of 
over a hundred delinquent children selected 
from the cities of New Haven, Boston, and De- 
troit, and it showed, to begin with, what stu- 
dents had suspected for years — that truancy, 
immorality, theft aren’t simply inherent, inex- 
plicable naughtiness. The emotional impulse 
behind them is quite as discoverable as the 
impulse behind any voluntary act. The bad 
boy seeks an emotional outlet for his personal- 
ity in staying home from school, in robbing a 
store, or even in setting his own house on fire — 
an outlet which somehow (just bow is the ques- 
tion) he has been denied in socially acceptable 
channels. 

All right, you may say; all of that we have 
known before. Bad living and working condi- 
tions breed crime. There is nothing new in that. 

But there is something new in what the Insti- 
tute found. Without denying the effects of bad 
environment, the Institute discovered that 
over and over again, in the same street, house, 
and even family, there’d be two children, one 
of them a normal, even a model, child, the 
other an incorrigible delinquent. Why? Emo- 
tional maladjustment buried deep in the fam- 
ily, affecting one child, not affecting the other. 

Take a certain pair of twins. One of them, 
by the time he was six, had run away from 
home twice, stolen money from a neighbor’s 
apartment, from a hospital, and from a gaso- 
line station, and had tried to set his house on 
fire. His twin brother was an even-tempered, 
obedient, and all but model child. 

Investigation showed that the father had 
always hated the delinquent and, when the 


boy was a baby, had complained of his lack of 
responsiveness. “I can’t bear to have him 
touch me,” the father told the investigator. 
“IT would rather have a snake around me than 
him.” And the mother stated that the father 
always repulsed the boy when the latter at- 
tempted to climb on his knee. 

Clearly, when this boy went in for delinquent 
exploits with other “bad” boys, he got a recog- 
nition for his wounded ego which he was denied 


‘at home. The investigator’s analysis reads: 


“The sources of emotional disturbance are 
clear: the delinquent deeply senses the depri- 
vation of his father’s love.” His behavior 
meant, among other things, an “attempt at es- 
cape from unpleasant situations, attempt at 
revenge, and attempt to get substitutive satis- 
factions.” 

Certain cases were found hopeless or curable 
only after a long and difficult treatment; others 
were speedily cured — without confinement 
in an institution — if the parents and delin- 
quents were assisted by a psychiatrist. Divided 
according to curability, the investigators 
found: of the boys and girls in Group I (the 
most difficult cases) 19 per cent, after treat- 
ment, ceased to be delinquents; in Group II, 
38 per cent; in Group III, 72 per cent. The 
evidence overwhelmingly shows that the 
majority of these children who responded to 
treatment would otherwise have become crimi- 
nals or, at best, antisocial personalities for the 
rest of their lives. 


Thus stuvy of delinquency is only one of 
a number of frontal attacks made by the Insti- 
tute on outstanding social and economic prob- 
lems. Among them are studies of: unemploy- 
ment, automobile accidents, population shifts 
and mobility, bankruptcies, the mental effects 
of relief, cultural conflicts in the amalgamation 
of immigrant groups, human factors arising 
from technological unemployment in industry, 
and numerous clinical problems in the field 
of mental and emotional disorders. 

The study of practical problems, which re- 
ceived more emphasis during the first five 
years of the Institute, has tapered off some- 
what; and more time is now being given to 
developing, as far as possible, a basic “‘science 
of social behavior.” 

A good deal can be learned, for instance, 
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THE FORUM 


about human relations by a study of animals. 
I was frankly skeptical about the value of 
applying the methods of exact science to my 
behavior or even to the behavior of my dog, 
but I was promptly taken downstairs into one 
of the Institute’s laboratories to be shown how 
mice and men can co-operate in the interests 
of science. 

The Institute’s idea is this: In order to study 
the basic habits which enable any organism 
to live in its environment and to learn how they 
are acquired, it is useful to begin with a “naive 
organism” — that is, with animals or very 
young children who don’t possess, at the begin- 
ning of the experiment, the habit which the 
scientist wants to observe. The field of study 
tackled also includes habits of “adaptive be- 
havior” — eating, sleeping, body elimination, 
social adjustments, etc. 

Down in the cellar of the Institute is a little 
running track with a piece of cheese at one end. 
Across the track are stretched small wires which 
can be electrically charged to give the “‘naive 
organism” (a mouse or rat) what the experi- 
menter described as a “sharp but harmless 
electric shock.” The operator turns off the 
electricity and puts the subject —a rat, let 
us say —at one end of the track. The rat 
starts to amble toward the piece of cheese at 
the other end. As it approaches, it runs faster 
and faster, while its increasing speed is re- 
corded by an instrument. After the rat has 
acquired the habit of hurrying down the track 
toward its dinner, the experimenter reverses 
the situation and turns on the electricity, 
so that the rat gets a shock instead of food. 
After a few trials, when the rat is put down 
anywhere on the track, instead of running 
toward the end where the food is, it runs the 
other way. The point of this experiment is that 
the vigor with which the rat runs seems to 
depend on how close it is placed to the point 
where it expects to receive the shock. In tech- 
nical language: attraction or repulsion is pro- 
portional or inversely so to the nearness of the 
animal to the point of stimulation — i.e., food 
or shock. 

In another experiment, the rat learned to 
expect a shock at both ends of the runway. It 
was equally repulsed from going either way 
and so oscillated in terrified indecision at the 
center. 

In the most striking experiment I saw, the 
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animal was taught to expect, at the end of the 
running track, not only the piece of cheese 
but also the electric shock. Now if it wasn’t 
very hungry and the electric shock was pretty 
potent, it was caught in a “conflict of moti- 
vations.” Thoroughly “inhibited,” it just 
couldn’t make up his mind what to do. But, 
if it was unusually hungry, it would risk the 
shock in order to get the food. 

Man often finds his desires or motivations 
similarly in deadly conflict. This, in psycho- 
pathic cases, leads to mental disorder. The basic 
mechanisms of these conflicts it is obviously 
easier to study in simple organisms like rats 
than in man. The Yale scientists are under no 
illusions as to the amount of time and work re- 
quired to evolve anything like an actual “‘sci- 
ence”’ of behavior useful, let us say, to predict 
the acts of an individual. But they insist that 
the start must be made somewhere. 


Iv 


AX wore picksTIBLE EXAMPLE of the 
Institute’s work and one which dramatically 
stresses “co-operative research ” is the “‘frustra- 
tion-aggression hypothesis.” 

Aggression is involved to a greater or lesser 
degree in nearly all the problems that face 
human beings in their efforts to get along with 
each other. Why is it, for example, that chil- 
dren torture toads, cats, and other small ani- 
mals with such glee. Why is it that lovers’ 
quarrels are especially bitter and violent? There 
seem to be certain periods in life, one notably 
in early adolescence, when individuals are par- 
ticularly aggressive. Aggression also seems to 
be more pronounced in some individuals than 
in others. Extremely aggressive individuals 
often commit acts of violence apparently for 
the sheer joy they receive in seeing others suf- 
fer. While these extreme forms of aggression 
are easily identifiable, other forms are more 
subtle and difficult to detect. 

Very briefly and simply stated, the “frustra- 
tion-aggression hypothesis” raises the question 
of the extent to which these forms of aggression 
can be traced to some form of frustration or 
thwarting of the individual. The Institute is 
careful to say that this is a question to be 
answered only by inquiry into the facts, but 
the general procedure it is following is to begin 
by saying that, if aggression is caused by frus- 
tration, then certain things should be true. 
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The research consists in finding out if they 
are true. 

If aggression is caused by frustration, then 
it should follow that (other things being equal) 
the more intense the frustration, the greater 
the aggression. This is a subprinciple. For ex- 
ample, the hungrier an animal is, the more 
likely it is to fight for its food. 

Aggression need not follow immediately the 
act of frustration. It is possible for an animal 
or a human being to be frustrated at one 
time and later to exhibit aggression growing 
out of that frustration. This “latent period” 
between the frustration and the aggression 
may conceivably extend over a lifetime. The 
best illustration is in “‘grudges.” A grudge may 
be either conscious or unconscious, for the 
frustration may somehow get covered up in the 
life of the individual, who finds hiraself indulg- 
ing in aggressive acts without being aware 
why he does so. 

Nearly everybody today who lives within the 
so-called democratic nations is profoundly dis- 
turbed at the rise of “fascist” dictatorships 
in other countries. I found that the Institute 
group had given considerable attention to this 
problem. Light can perhaps be thrown on it by 
one frustration-aggression hypothesis, though 
workers at the Institute offered the example 
with many cautious reservations. 

It is clear that the fascist dictators have been 
phenomenally successful in perpetrating acts 
of aggression. The outstanding example has 
been the activities of the German Nazis against 
the Jewish population of Germany. After the 
treaty of Versailles and before the advent of 
Hitler, Germany passed through 
a period of economic collapse 
which resulted in physical hard- 
ship, including hunger. This, 
coupled with the psychology of 
defeat following the war, was a 
frustrating circumstance for the 
German people. Social-political 
strife in Germany may be inter- 
preted as disorganized responses 
to this frustration. 

When Hitler came to power, 
what did he do? He immediately 
suppressed all expression of “‘in- 
group” unrest but, what is more 
important, he selected the Jews 
as an especially vulnerable target 
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for the pent-up aggressions of the Germans. 

At this point another subprinciple in the 
“‘frustration-aggression hypothesis” comes out. 
It is that a frustrated organism tends to be- 
come aggressive toward the source of the frus- 
tration. If the frustrator, however, is in a 
position to be protected against aggression, 
then the frustrated party looks for a convenient 
substitute. Applying this subprinciple to the 
situation in Germany, one would expect the 
aggression of the nations defeated in the 
World War to be directed against their 
enemies. The psychological goal toward which 
the Nazis were always striving was of being 
able to express their aggression toward the 
Allies. 

There is still another subprinciple involved 
in the “‘frustration-aggression hypothesis” 
which is important in understanding a complex 
situation such as that which exists in Europe. 
Anthropologists have pointed out that, among 
primitive peoples, the most warlike tribes are 
those which are most successful in suppressing 
“‘in-group” aggression — meaning strife among 
themselves. The internal peace and harmony 
of a tribe seem to be conditional on having a 
common enemy on the outside; and, oddly 
enough, the greater the love and loyalty and 
self-sacrifice displayed among the in-group, the 
greater the hatred, violence, and often irra- 
tional aggression visited on the out-group. If 
this subprinciple is true, then, the greater the 
number of individual sacrifices that members 
of a nation are called on to make in behalt 
of that nation and the more the individual 
members are restrained from taking it out on 
each other, the more disposed 
such a people will be toward 
aggressive acts directed against 
outside groups. 

“Frustration-aggression” or 
any of the other hypotheses the 
Institute is at work on offers no 
ready-made solutions for human 
problems, but the recorded prog- 
ress of the natural sciences has 
shown that the methodological 
search for scientific laws is a pre- 
requisite of the application of 
knowledge to social ends. The 
Institute believes that there is 
no short cut to a science of hu- 
man behavior. 
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The Artist’s Point of View 


Picasso at the Museum of Modern Art; 
‘Modern American Painting,’a Book by Peyton Boswell, Jr.* 


TL. Picasso retrospective exhibition at 
the Museum of Modern Art in New York (later 
at the Art Institute, Chicago) challenges 
America, so say the critics, finally to decide the 
puzzling values of his art. The challenge is 
timely. The uncompromising protagonists of 
the American School, Craven and Boswell, 
have little if any mercy for the Paris School 
and its influence on American painting. 

Says Mr. Boswell: 


Artists who have adopted European technic with- 
out adapting it to the American spirit — artists like 
Allen Tucker, John Marin, Stuart Davis, Max Weber, 
Maurice Sterne, Marsden Hartley, Charles Demuth 
and Arthur Dove — these we hail as fine artists 
but not as American artists; they are the remnant of 
the once powerful international contingent. 


Picasso’s forty years of paintings challenge 
this challenge. Is the Paris Modern School 
really un-American? 

The Museum catalogue quotes two inter- 
views with Picasso which I wish every art lover 
would read. They illuminate Picasso, the man, 
brilliantly. They obscure and spotlight the 
values in his work as his sweeping generaliza- 
tions are ameliorated with flashes of his 
dramatized insight. Let me quote a few stray 
phrases: 


Art is not truth; art is a lie that makes us realize 
truth. . . . There are no concrete or abstract forms, 
but only forms which are more or less convincing 
lies. Through these lies we form our esthetic point 
of view of life . . . joy of discovery . . . pleasure 
of the unexpected. . . . I use things as my passions 
tell me. . . . A picture lives a life like a living crea- 
ture... . The green I thought of is there in the 
picture, but not in the place or quantity I intended. 
(Emotional painting.) ...I want nothing but 
emotion to be given off by my painting. . . . I did 
not copy the light; I was simply soaked init. . . . It 
is not what the artist does that counts, but what he 
is. . . . The whole world is open before us, every- 
thing waiting to be done, not just redone. 


Here are fragments of the philosophy of the 
man as artist expressed in words. His pioneer- 
ing work expressed that philosophy from the 
incredibly early year of 1901, when he first 
abandoned naturalism for creation. Are these 


* Dodd, Mead, $5.00. 
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concepts national? Are they French? Are they 
Parisian? Hardly. They are international. 
They are timeless and placeless. As an influence 
on American or any other artists, whether 
adopted or adapted, they can spell only re- 
vitalization, increased awareness and creative 
self-confidence — all desperately needed from 
1g00 to now to rescue us from our own dark 
age of skillful copying. 

Picasso’s work as an influence certainly 
included these verbalizations. Also it included 
that other great liberating force which the 
Naturalists had not then and still have not 
discovered — design. Design is in the work, 
after 1901, for all artists to respond to and 
use. 

Picasso’s influence, along with that of the 
other French moderns, has been indispensable 
to American art. That influence vitalizes ab- 
stract or realistic painting — both normal and 
healthy expressions of any country. Without it 
the American School might still be painting 
aesthetically barren factual data about the 
native scene — as some of its too well protected 
artists are doing even now. 

Boswell’s book, Modern American Painting, 
is a welcome broadening of Craven’s little 
clique of native artists. Its eighty-six illustra- 
tions in full color (borrowed from the magazine 
Life) give a comprehensive record of vital 
work by the “American sceners” of yesterday 
and today, together with biographies of the 
artists, an able outline of the historical back- 
ground, and an understanding appraisal of the 
government art program. Its debits are four — 
a rampant, Hitlerian nationalism so virulent 
that it places the major emphasis on American- 
ism instead of art; the exclusion of the abstrac- 
tionists as non-American because they do not 
deal concretely with native life; a meager con- 
ception of “pure art,” illustrated by Benton’s 
latest paintings; and a failure to distinguish 
between naturalism and the design-conscious 
school. With these reservations I place this 
physically impressive book on the list of 
“musts.” 


RALPH M. PEARSON 





THE RECORD REVIEW 


BRAHMS: SYMPHONY No. I 
in C MENOR. Felix Weingartner & Lon- 
don Symphony (Columbia M-388; 5 records, 


QUINTET IN F 
MINOR FOR PIANO & STRINGS. 
Rudolph Serkin & Busch Quartet (Victor 
M-607; 5 records, $10). 

GOLDMARK: ‘RUSTIC WED- 
DING’ SYMPHONY. Howard Barlow & 
Columbia Broadcasting Symphony (Columbia 
M-885; 5 records, $7.50). 

SCHUBERT: SYMPHONY No. 9 
IN C MAJOR. Bruno Walter & London 
Symphony (Victor M-602; 6 records, $9.00). 

MOZART: SYMPRONY No. 41 
IN C MAJOR (‘JUPITER’), K. 561. 
Bruno Walter & Vienna Philharmonic (Victor 
M, AM 584; 4 records, $5.75). 

BEETHOVEN: CONSECRATION 
OF THE HOUSE. Felix Weingartner & 
London Philharmonic Orchestra (Columbia 
X-140; 2 records, $3.50). 


We enecnvetats new and up-to- 
date recording of the Brahms First Sym- 
phony replaces his earlier brilliant record- 
ing of the same work. It also supersedes 
technically as well as musically the mag- 
niloquent versions by Stokowski and 
Bruno Walter. In other words, Brahms’s 
monumental First Symphony is now avail- 
able in a brilliant recording that is 
matched by an equally rousing perform- 
ance. The innate grandeur of the score, its 
sweep and marvelous lyricism, its potent 
drama have finally been tendered a 
recorded expression that wins over even 
anti-Brahmsians, for no one can resist the 
fervor of Weingartner’s conception. This 
isa truly definitive achievement. 


Avortner replacement album is the 
vigorous performance of the Brahms F- 
Minor Quintet by Serkin and the Busch 
Quartet. This set supersedes the excellent 
Bauer-Flonzaley Quartet recording, and 
it is appropriate, indeed, that Victor 
should have selected the present forces to 
undertake the replacement. The perform- 
ance by Serkin and the Busches manifests 
the same profound conceptuality that was 
revealed in the Kell-Busch performance of 
the Clarinet Quintet and in the recordings 
of the Opus 127 and Opus 132 quartets of 
Beethoven. Though lacking the brilliant 
externals germane to performances by the 
famous Budapest Quartet, the Busch en- 
semble (and whoever may have the dis- 
tinctive honor to collaborate with it) 
possesses an intellectual approach to great 
music that is absolutely matchless. Here 
is Brahms’s F-Minor Quintet set forth in 
magnificence and splendor in a recording 
that superbly balances piano and strings 
and faithfully reproduces the timbres. 


Sour years back the “Rustic Wed- 
ding” Symphony of Karl Goldmark — 
more a series of colorful countryside 


pieces strung together, in the nature of a 
suite, than a symphony — was recorded 
for Victor by Robert Heger. But even the 
fine imaginative qualities of Heger’s inter- 
pretation are insufficient to outshine the 
virtues of the new Columbia version by 
Barlow. Barlow’s performance is almost 
as animated as Heger’s, and the beauty of 
the recorded tone and resonance of the set 
more than compensate the short end of the 
balance. This is a recording that will fill a 
long awaited need for a brilliant gramo- 
phonic interpretation of a work with 
universal appeal. 


Bavno Walter has often been dis- 
appointing in Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Brahms performances because of his 
tendency to vary tempos indiscriminately. 
Here in the glorious Schubert C-Major 
Symphony, however, tempo deviations 
enhance the music, and we have a flowing 
performance of Schubert’s symphonic 
piece de résistance. The interpretation 
would benefit from more rhythmic in- 
cisiveness, especially in the last move- 
ment. But the warm feeling and genuine 
adoration of Schubert — one might al- 
most say the contact with a divine spark 
— apparent in the conductor provide a 
beautiful performance that is fully and 
articulately recorded. 


Truss is a sensitive performance of 
the “Jupiter” Symphony. The recording 
is one of the last made before the fall of 
Vienna, and in it Bruno Walter and the 
Vienna Philharmonic surpass themselves. 
The interpretation is warm, and the play- 
ing of the orchestra is responsive. Choice 
between this set and the Beecham version 
is a matter of preference. In this set’s 
favor is the advance of recording; in the 
Beecham set’s behalf is the better taste 
of the conductor, the greater consistency 
of the tempos, and the greater dignity. 
You will have to hear both before making 
your choice. Both are excellent per- 
formances. 


Aan overture of Beethoven’s that, 
for some reason or other, is neglected in 
this country is the “‘Consecration of the 
House.” A late work, the overture is as 
expertly written as “Fidelio,” “Egmont,” 
or any other of the Beethoven overtures. 
It is a complete concert piece, unrelated 
to any dramatic work and without any 
dramatic significance save its own content. 

Until now it has also been neglected 
on records, but Weingartner’s perform- 
ance was well worth waiting for. This time 
he has the London Philharmonic at his 
disposal for what is a truly brilliant per- 
formance and full-blown recording. Here 
is a Beethoven bit well-written, well- 
played, and well-recorded. 


ARTHUR WALLACE HEPNER 


TOASTS 


EDWARD Twié has lived in 
Charleston off and on for a number of 
years. He loves the place for its ruins and 
its climate — the Charleston that actually 
exists, he says, not the city of delusion. 
At present Mr. Twig is writing a play. 

The ANONYMOUS author of “I Was 
a Jew,” happy in his hard-won new iden- 
tity, has in his article told all he feels it is 
discreet to say about himself. 


ROBERT R. UPDEGRAFF is a 
spare-time writer whose business is ad- 
vising corporations on advertising, sales, 
personnel, and public relations. 

RoBERT M. HUTCHINS gave the 
educational world a start by becoming 
President of the University of Chicago, in 
1929, at the advanced age of thirty. When 
U. S. education had time to recover from 
the shock, it discovered that President 
Hutchins was not only young but smart, 
superenergetic, and full of meaty ideas 
which he has been hurling at the more 
unprogressive professors ever since. 


GEORGE H. TICHENOR is Editor 
of the Co-operator, the newspaper of the 
Eastern Co-operative League. He is the 
author of two novels and numerous short 
stories and articles on the theatre. In 
October, 1931, he wrote an article for THE 
Forum about television. 


WINFRED RBOADES,  onctime 
pastor of a Boston church, is a psycho- 
therapist at the Boston Dispensary. This 
is his fifth Forum article (the first was in 
January, 1937) on problems of personality 
and personal psychology. 


JOSEPH ERNEST MCAFEE is (it 
may be significant) from Missouri, now 
lives in New Jersey. He studied theology 
at Union, Auburn, and Princeton semi- 
naries but without the intention of enter- 
ing the ministry. He has been engaged in 
community-service work most of his life 
and has written many books and articles 
on social and religious subjects. 


ROBERT E. SPEER, author of a 
great number of religious books, was a 
secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions from 1891 to 1987, when 
he retired. 


LAWRENCE LUCEY is a young 
lawyer practicing in Brooklyn, New York, 
and a frequent contributor to Catholic 
publications. In May, 1938, THe Forum 
published his “‘ Relief and the Church.” 


CHARLES R. WALKER, a former 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, Inde- 
pendent, and Bookman, writes chiefly 
about labor, economics, and literature. He 
lives in Massachusetts. 

ELEANOR VAN ALEN was for 
several years Literary Editor of the North 
American Review. She has also contributed 
reviews to the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, New York Herald Tribune, and Boston 
Transcript, among others. 





Tis is Florida’s largest 
oceanfront resort-estate. Diversions pro- 
vided under the American Plan include 
golf, tennis, surf-bathing, other sports; 
dinner dancing, formal and informal 
social events; and an entertainment pro- 
gram for this season featuring Richard 
Bonelli, Mischa Elman, H. V. Kalten- 
born, Cornelia Otis Skinner, Jose Iturbi, 
Lucy Monroe, Fray and Braggiotti, James 
Melton and others. We solicit the pa- 
tronage of a limited number of new 
guests whose cultural backgrounds and 
personal tastes are similar to those of our 
established clientele. Inquiries from read- 
ers of Forum are cordially invited. Oscar 
T. Johnson, General Manager. 
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The Hotel McAIpin fulfills all the 
requirements of the visitor in 
New York—whether one is here 
strictly on a business trip or 
merely to see the shows and sights 
— or both. Because of its “center 
of the city” location it is only a 
matter of several minutes to reach 
any section of the city. One block 
from Penn Station and Empire 
State Building. 


LARGE ROOMS, NEWLY 
FURNISHED & DECORATED 
SINGLE from $3. DOUBLE $4.50 


by HARRY J. PRICE 


I. THE WAR has upset all your plans | 
for winter or spring vacationing, don’t be 


downhearted. There are plenty of places 
you haven’t been much nearer home than 
the Mediterranean or the German spas. 
What’s more, there will be plenty of 


bargains and superservice in all-American | 
vacations this year. American (and this | 


includes Alaskan, Hawaiian, Canadian, 
Mexican and Central and South Ameri- 


can) travel agencies, transportation com- | 


COTY DAWU 


erect 
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SAN DIEGO, the land of 


fascinating surprises, historic thrills, 
semi-tropic loveliness, climatic 
comfort, magnificent panoramas, 
exotic vistas, desert lure, orange 
blossoms and sunsets over the blue 
Pacific. 


A qenlly rising terrain with Southern 
California at its best from broad, 
white beaches and a great land- 
locked harbor to a stately mountain 
empire on the east. 


This year turn west to SAN DIEGO, 
where California began and Mexico 
begins .. . enjoy countless new 
thrillsinaland of perennial sunshine. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Address . . . Room No. 418 
San Diego California Club 
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panies, and resorts are going to be break- | 
ing their necks to give you what you want. 
For you and your fellow travelers, the 
Department of Commerce estimates, 


M‘ALPIN 


BROADWAY AT 34th ST., NEW YORK 


Under KNOTT Management 
JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 


A Famous Spa 


-eoIN AMERICA 


Far from Euro- 
pean tribulations, amid the 
tonic beauty of the Finger 
Lakes region, is the famous 
Glen Springs Hotel and its 
radioactive Nauheim Baths and 
mineral springs. Come here for 
the re-creation of mental seren- 
ity, physical vigor and spirit- 
ual happiness. Delicious food, 
fresh from our own farms. Ex- 
cellent golf and miles of de- 
lightful walking trails on our 
1,000 acre estate. Open the 
year round. Selected clientele. 
50th Season, 


Wm. M. Leffingwell, President 


THE 
len Springs 


Watkins Glen, N.Y. HOTEL 


NewYork Office: 630 Fifth Ave.—ClIrcle 5-8199 





have been spending $213,000,000 annu- 
ally overseas, and 1940 looks like the 
year when most of this is going to be 


| spent in America’s back yard. So rest 


easy; you will get your money’s worth 
and probably find, too, that the farthest 
pastures aren’t always greenest. 


&Y 


Miaxy wivrer-sports enthusiasts 
are looking toward Quebec and the 
Laurentian Mountains, remembering de- 
lightful visits in seasons past, and the 
winter sportsman or sportswoman who 
has yet to try the superb trails of this 
section will not be disappointed if he 
marks it down for an early date. St. 


| Sauveur, Ste. Marguerite, Ste. Agathe, 
‘and St. Jovite are among the popular 


skiing centers, and the City of Quebec 
itself gets a good share. Many Laurentian 
ski slopes will be lighted for New Year’s 
Eve, and the Chateau Frontenac at 


| Quebec, long noted for its holiday festivi- 


ties, will outdo Times Square this season. 


| Train service for Canada-bound skiers is 
| excellent, and Canadian Colonial Air- 
| lines will take you from New York to 


Montreal in two hours (no extra charge 
for checking skiing equipment). 
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TO 
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eorgia 


All-Expense Tours 
including 
7 Days, with Meals and Private Bath 
at the 


Forest Hills Hotel 


also round-trip transportation from New 
York via Eastern Air Lines and 


Free Golf—the South’s Best 
(No Steep Hills) at Hotel Door 
$140.60 


Augusta Airport 1 Mile from Hotel 
World-Famous Climate 


Address 
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Our Rostrum 





(continued from page 25) | 
foreign affairs. They described their ex- | 


periences and impressions to warn that} MME. LUNDBERG SPEAKING? Is | 


things can happen here too. Democracy 
involves a responsibility of every member 
of society: it is shortsighted, narrow- 


minded and thus un-American to think | War. How long could America hold aloft | 
the lamp of democracy in the face of a | 


that “our own business” ends at any rate 
at the American frontiers. 


Hans Lam 
Kansas City, Mo. 


“Brattish” is the word for Isabel 
Lundberg’s article. “Vulgar,” “‘ill | 
judged,” “‘ignorant,” “deliberately dis- 
tortionate,” ‘“‘cruel’”’ express to some 
extent what I feel of her poorly written 
attempt to be smart at the expense of | 
others’ disappointment and _ suffering. 
Miss Lundberg, I am ashamed of you. 

Emi.ire H. Connon 

Edgewood, Pa. 


Only the Postal regulations and rules of 
common decency prevent me from using | 
the kind of language I should feel justified 
in employing. The malodorous Dr. Goeb- | 
bels could not have wished for a better | 
propagandist. Is she an American citizen? 
Why did Tue Forum publish the article? 
According to her, he who fails must be 





kept down, no matter what the ideals of | 


| his ‘lost cause.” FOR WHAT SIDE IS | 


she arguing for the retention by the inter- 


, national bandits of their ill-gotten swag? 


I am writing as a veteran of the World 


European and Asiatic domination of 
dictatorships? 
JosEPH KonECNY 
East Peoria, Iil. 


Miss Lundberg, wife of Ferdinand 
(America’s Sixty Families) Lundberg, is 


rectly thought it would interest readers, in- 
cluding Mr. Koneény. The Editors failed 


_ to find in her article any profascist infer- 
| ences (other than that European anti- | 


fascists are not infallible), doubt that most 


neény in a new military expedition to re- 
store Austria, Czechoslovakia, Albania, 
Poland, Finland, and perhaps other terri- 
tories to an earlier status. 


Oun ECONOMY IN WARTIME 


of War.” A contributor was Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, who has 
now politely called our attention to the fact 
that we deleted from his piece the two para- 
graphs which, now that a war has actually 
come, seem by far the most prescient and 
meaningful. Belatedly, we give them to you: 

If the public could be made to see that 
the real choice lies between an enormous 
financial cost and wartime regimentation, 
if we drift into participation, and a moder- 
ate cost supplemented by constructive 
social measures under liberalized federal 


| powers, a decision to stay out of a Euro- 
| pean war could then be maintained, and 

an American citizen. THE Forum pub- | 
| lished her article because the Editors cor- 


pressure for participation overcome, by 


having the public attention and interest 


engaged in programs such as those sug- 
gested here. Furthermore, the opportunity 
could be utilized to build a more effective 
Pan-Americanism of peace and friendly 


| commerce. 
Americans would happily join Mr. Ko- | 


Thus, by not participating in a Euro- 
pean war under the assumption we have 
made here, this country would make 
substantial progress toward raising the 
standard of living within its borders, build 
for permanent international relations in 


| the Western Hemisphere, and perhaps 
In February and March, 1937, we pub- | 
lished a symposium on “‘How to Stay Out | 


even bring Europe by example nearer to 
a renunciation of war. 





Forum Quiz Answers 


1. (c) “Hmm; Goethe had it, too. Very 
sad.”” [World pain, woe, or sad- | 
ness.| 

ly mile 

The banderillero enrages the bull. 
[A man who puts barbed darts, or 
banderillas, into bull’s neck.] 

. (a) Molotov (He replaced Litvinov.] 

. (d) Let us know if you can come. 

. (d) A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread. 

. (c) Louis Eilshemius [His works now 


. (a) 
. (b) 


hang in various museums. The | 
Metropolitan, which once refused | 


three of his paintings as a | 
has now bought three.] 

hallmark [Originally Hall Mark, 
official mark stamped on silver 
and gold articles at Goldsmith’s 


Hall, London, to attest purity of | 18 


metal. Later, an identifying mark. 

Plimsoll mark is the load line 

painted on side of ship.] 

“My marriage is as good as 

achieved.” [An accomplished fact.) | | 


sugar [Second largest producer in | 21. 
| 29 


| “a. 


| 23. 


the world.] 
Hitler. 
express his first, second, third, etc., | 
choices [System elects representa- 
tives in proportion to the number 
of voters, thus giving representa- | 
tion to minorities and scattered | 
but like-minded groups of the | 
electorate.] 
. (c) George Abbott [Three Men on a 


| 24. 


Horse, See Me: nae, Too Many 
Girls, etc.] 
a lectern [Reading desk or stand 
from which lections or lessons 
from scripture are read. Reredos 
is the screen or partition wall 
behind altar, often decorated.] 
| 15. Lord Lothian. 
slain a dragon [See portrayals of 
Raphael, Durer. St. George was a 
soldier under Diocletian, 
beheaded after conversion to 
Christianity. St. Patrick banished 
the snakes, begorra, and a tun of 
ale equals 252 wine gallons.] 
a character of an early Teutonic 
alphabet [Used from third century 
A.p. until end of Anglo-Saxon era, 
| often for magic or mystic inscrip- 
tions.} 
elemosynary [Should be eleemosy- 

nary and means “charitable.”’] 
“Tristan and Isolde” [by Richard 
Wagner. | 
(ce) time, place, location [Not usually 

followed in modern plays.] 
(d) kills germs but not patients. 
(c) far greater than it should be. 


(0) 


14. (a) 





Iv. 


19. (d) 


20. 


negligible. | 


ment but would mean scrapping 
present sets if generally adopted. 
Experimental stations __ being 
built.] 


| 25. (b) von Brauchitsch. 


was | 





more babies are born [The gain is | 


(c) avoids static [and gives far better | 37. 
reception than ordinary equip- | 4 


Earl Browder (Secretary of the 
Communist Party of America.] 
Turkey. 

“We'll talk about the meaning of 
words. 

Nile Kinnick [Played for Iowa. 
He received Heisman trophy as 
outstanding all-around player of 
U.S. and was only unanimous 
choice of Big Ten coaches for 
all-Conference team.] 

Carl Milles [Work recently un- 
veiled in St. Louis. Also repre- 
sented elsewhere in the USS. 
Sillanpaa, a Finn, recently won 
Nobel Prize for literature.] 
David Low [Currently featured in 
Collier's. Augur and Pertinax are 
political commentators.] 

Behind the dark church tower. 
Governor Vanderbilt of Rhode 
Island. 

gout. 

a holder of high office (Comes from 
the comic character in The 
Mikado.) 

“Banzai” means “Honor the 
Sword.” [Wrong; it means liter- 
ally “Ten thousand years” or 
“We shall live forever.’’] 

the U.S.A. 

Leonard Q. Ross. 

“Tobacco Road”’ has had the long- 
est Broadway run of any play in 
America. [Over five years.] 

“T like dancing.” (Stage dancing, 
ballet.] 


26. (ec) 


(a) 
(a) 


(0) 


a7. 
28. 


29. 





Nassau and the Bahamas 


N assau, Bahama information Bureau 


Paradise Beach, Nassau 


by HARRY J. PRICE 


I. the journal of his first voyage 
Christopher Columbus wrote: “We came 
to a small island of the Lucayos.” 
“Lucayos”’ is the native name for the 
Bahamas — the chain of seven hundred 
islands southeast of Florida of which 
Nassau, on the island of New Providence, 
is the capital. 

The Bahamas have some of the most 
magnificent examples of marine life which 
can be seen anywhere. But the luxuriant 
marine coral gardens and brilliantly col- 
ored tropical fish are hardly a more vivid 
spectacle than the vegetation on the 
islands themselves. Thirty species of 
orchids grow there. The silk cotton tree 


spreads an enormous trunk and huge 


branches over an area a hundred yards in 
diameter. The red, pink, or orange 
hibiscus is pre-eminent among the flowers, 
but the oleander thrives profusely, and 


tree and blooming from June to October, 
is startling against the rich turquoise sea. 
Rarest is the lovely purple passion flower, 
which is difficult to see but worth the 
effort. 

After their discovery by Columbus, 
title to the Bahamas was the subject of 
violent dispute between Spain and Eng- 
land for two hundred years. In addition, 
the settlements were subject to periodic 
and devastating pirate raids. Many 





| pirates, indeed, had their bases in the 
| islands, and a lookout tower built by the 
| notorious 


Blackbeard still stands in 
Nassau. Not until the early eighteenth 
century did a succession of British gov- 
ernors bring lasting peace and order to the 
colony. Later, blockade runners during 
the American Civil War made Nassau 
highly prosperous; and still later came 


another boom when Nassau was a leading | 
base for rum runners during Prohibition. | 


But the most significant event in the 
recent history of the islands took place in 
1859, when the Crown granted Samuel 
Cunard a subsidy for a monthly mail 
service between New York and Nassau. 
This marked the beginning of Nassau’s 
basic industry — the tourist trade. 

The Bahamas today have a population 
of about sixty thousand. Nassau itself 
has twenty thousand. The native-born 
Bahamian is called a “‘conch,” after the 
shellfish which has always been an im- 


| portant item in the diet of the islands. The 
the royal poinciana, growing to be a large | 


“conch” is generally a leisurely fellow, 
whose temperament stems from the 


| healthy, warm climate, love of the sea, 


and the somewhat easy living he finds in 


| aneconomy based ona luxury tourist trade. 


Sponge fishing, once an industry of 
great importance to the islands, has de- 
clined. The only substantial export trades 
still remaining are straw plaiting of 
colorful summer hats and bags and ship- 
building, mostly of pleasure yachts. 

(Continued on page vit) 
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Far from Euro- 
pean tribulations, amid the 
tonic beauty of the Finger 
Lakes region, is the famous 
Glen Springs Hotel and its 
radioactive Nauheim Baths and 
mineral springs. Come here for 
the re-creation of mental seren- 
ity, physical vigor and spirit- 
ual happiness. Delicious food, 
fresh from our own farms. Ex- 
cellent golf and miles of de- 
lightful walking trails on our 
1,000 acre estate. Open the 
year ‘round. Selected clientele. 
50th Season. 


Wm. M. Leffingwell, President 
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Next Month 


and later 


AMERICAN CITIES 


Recent Forum articles critical in 
various degrees of a number of 
American cities have been the sub- 
ject of considerable comment both 
in the press and in communications 
to us from readers. Naturally, 
wounded civic pride has caused 
many an outraged native to boil 
with indignation; and THe Forum 
has frequently been accused of un- 
justifiable muckraking. But the Edi- 
tors believe that municipal govern- 
ment and the organization of mod- 
ern city life, generally speaking, are 
no credit to American civilization. 
Since 1932 or thereabouts, public 
attention has been centered on po- 
litical and social problems of a 
national character; but, sooner or 
later, city dwellers are going to 
have to get busy and clean up the 
rubbish that meanwhile has been 
accumulating in their own back 
yards. Furthermore — the outraged 
native sons to the contrary notwith- 
standing — Forum readers appear 
to have been following this series 
with attention and pleasure. For 
these reasons, the articles will 
continue from time to time. Before 
taking offense, readers are asked to 
remember that the purpose of the 
articles is a serious one. 


THE UNCHRISTIAN FRONT 


Theodore Irwin 


An examination of the rabble army 
of anti-Semites and sundry other 
exponents of a spurious American- 
ism who, led by a strangely 
assorted lot of loudly braying 
Fihrers, have been causing trouble 
in New York, Detroit, and elsewhere. 


STORM WARNING 
TO THE SOUTH 


Stirling Thompson 


It is hard for Puerto Rico to make 
the front pages of our newspapers 
except through calamity, assassina- 
tion, or a public dispute among 
Washington officials. But a lot of 
people down there are dependent on 
decisions made for them in our Con- 
gress, and that vexing question of 
“‘independence”’ is going to plague 
us more before we find an answer for 
it. Mr. Thompson tells about Puerto 
Rico’s troubles, but he isn’t sure of 
the answer either. 


| What Has Happened to Sea Power? 


|| The Forum Quiz 


|| A Country Boy Goes Home 


|| Setting Hen 





| The Fake-Claims Racket . 
| George Horace Gallup: Oracle in Tweed 


|| The Artist’s Point of View . 
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WANTED: 
ARMCHAIR EDITORS 


Will you help us by being an armchair editor for just five 
Please indicate your choices in the 
spaces below, tear on dotted line, and 
return to THE Forum, 570 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


minutes? We should appreciate your thoughtfulness in making 
just seven check marks in answer to the three questions below 


and returning them to us as soon as possible. 


1. Which of these regular or occasional FORUM departments 
do you regularly read and enjoy most? 


CHOICES 
First Second Third 


“The Book Forum” (individual book reviews) 
“Life and Literature,” by Mary M. Colum 
“The Artist’s Point of View,” by Ralph M. Pearson 
“The Theatre,” by Leta Clews Cromwell 


“Our Rostrum” — letters from readers 
“The Record Review” — notes on phonograph records 
“The Forum Quiz,” by Jo Chamberlin 


“Travel Briefs” — suggestions on where to go 


OOOOOOOOO 
OOUOOUOOOUO 
OOOOOOOUD 


“A Page for Poets,” conducted by the Editor 


Check here 
Each Issue Occasionally 


L L 


2. Do you like a debate 
in each issue or only 
occasionally? 


Check here the types of articles you 
enjoy most in order of preference. 


Ist Choice 2nd Choice 3rd Choice 


3. Of the following different kinds of FORUM articles which 
ones do you regularly read and enjoy most? 


Articles on American government, on politics and politicians 

Articles on American social conditions (education, living conditions, 
occupations and amusements, American cities) 

Articles on economics (industries, government-&-business) 

Articles on foreign affairs (the war, diplomacy, people in other countries) 

Articles about interesting or important people, “personality sketches”’. . 

Articles of personal experience, about other people’s problems 

Articles on personal psychology, how to be happy in life 


Articles of scientific interest 


Fill this out, IF YOU CARE TO: 


Thank you, Mr. Editor, for your trouble. If you have any 


further remarks or suggestions, we’d be delighted to have you 
' Occupation 
send them to us. They will be gratefully acknowledged by 


Address (City and State) 
THE EDITORS 





SPECIAL 
FEATURES 


OUT-OF-PRINT? HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS 


supplied; also family and town 

histories, magazine back numbers, etc. All subjects, all 

languages. nd us your list of wants — no obligation. 

We report promptly. Lowest prices. (We Also Buy Old 
Books and Magazines.) 

SERVICE 


AM Cc LIBRARY 
117 W. 48th Street Dept. F New York 


MANUSCRIPTS MARKETED 
Fiction, Articles, Books. Collaboration on percentage. 
Play Dept. in charge David A. Balch, author Broadway 
plays, former editor of True Story, associate editor the 
American Magazine. Poetry Dept. in — Lucia — 
= R. Cheyney, former editors World, 

escribe your material. NEW YORK. BUBLISHING 
SERV ICE, Literary Agents, 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

POETRY * Book length manuscripts, wanted 

by New York publishing house for 


publication on cooperative, royalty basis. Confidential. 
Box S, Forum & Century, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


RALPH M. PEARSON'S 
MAIL STUDY COURSES IN MODERN ART. 


Practice in creative painting, modeling, drawing. Analysis 
of current modern works. Bulletin on request. 288 Pier- 
mont Avenue, Nyack, New York. 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
MEN $2,500 to $15,000 WOMEN 


Our confidential system (hiding your identity) works for 
you; serves to increase your salary; promotes you for high 
salaried executive positions at moderate cost; if you have 
earned $2,500 or more, can prove it, write for vaiuable in- 
formation. No. 37. Executive's Promotion Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


IS EPILEPSY INHERITED? 
CAN IT BE CURED? 


A booklet containing the opinions of 
famous doctors on this interesting sub- 
ject will be sent FREE, while they last, 
to any reader writing to the Educational 
Division, 535 Fifth Avenue, Dept. FC-2, 
New York, N. Y. 











Make your 


ye Pa lt eae 


@® Your personality i is judged by your every- 
day conversation. Whatever you say can 
and always should reflect your real abilities. 
Are you sure you make a good impression 
every time you talk? 

@ In your conversation lies the opportu- 
nity for social and business advancement 
—new friendships—new contacts—popu- 
larity—promotion—in short, SUCCESS. 

@ You may have this booklet FREE. It 
describes in detail a simple and practical 
method for self-training in conversation 
—in your own home. 

@ This unique method is 
heartily endorsed by 
leading educators. 

®@ Acquire ease and skill 
in conversation. This 
booklet tells you how. 
Mail coupon or write to 
Conversation Institute, 
Dept. 1162, 3601 Mich- 
igan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Ghote 
Biattinn 


Conversation Institute 
Dept. 1162, 3602 oe Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A 

Please send me your free booklet “Adventures 
in Conversation.” 
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SUFFERANCE IS THE BADGE by 


Abram Leon Sachar (Knopf, $3.50). 
Dr. Sachar, in a book born as it neces- 
sarily must be of deep emotion but 


remarkably objective throughout, weaves | 


the contemporary history —the bitter 


recent history — of the Jewish people into | 
the fabric of the turbulent, disjointed | 


modern world. 

In dramatic cadences and a smoothly 
flowing style, the author describes the 
vicious circle in which the Jews, like other 
minorities which have trekked their weary 
way down the ages, seem to be caught. 
Expelled from Palestine in a.p. 70, they 
are still the “unlike” in the midst of 
social groupings which, in a majority, 
have adopted particular patterns of 
existence. Latent in every social system 
there is a dislike for the unlike; when 
economic stress is severe and nationalism, 
as a consequence, runs riot, dislike flames 
into suspicion, then hatred. Finally, when 
it is stimulated by groups which hope to 
profit, the rancor becomes active persecu- 
tion. 


Dr. Sachar cites the remark of the | 


Roman writer, Tertullian: 

“Tf the Tiber rose to the walls of the 
city; if the inundation of the Nile failed 
to give the fields enough water; if the 
heavens did not send rain; if an earth- 
quake occurred; if famine threatened; if 
pestilence raged; the cry resounded: 
‘Throw the Christians to the lions!’” 

That human nature and human “logic” 


| France, on ways and means of assisting 
the persecuted minorities. 

After two brilliant chapters on Pales- 
tine and an able analysis of the Jewish 
role in the United States, Dr. Sachar 

concludes with an appeal to his people 
to display, while awaiting the return of 
sanity, strength and courage and patience 
and pride; for, in the ringing words of 
Shylock, which have given the title to 
this book: 
“Still have I bourne it with a patient 
shrug 
For sufferance is the badge of all our 
tribe.” 
Sufferance Is the Badge merits a promi- 
nent place on the historical bookshelf of 
our time. It is comprehensive, pungent, 


and highly readable. 


Rosert PEL 


PERSONAL RECORD, by Julian 
| Green, translated by Jocelyn Godefroi 
(Harper, $3.00). 

“Who shall say that all our waking life 
| was not a dream?” Thus Julian Green 
closes the collection of his intimate im- 
pressions, spanning the years 1928 to 
1939. 

We are no longer surprised to read a 
work by Green, presented to us in trans- 
lation. One of the great stylists of the 
modern novel in France, Green has chosen 
the language of the land of his birth. 





have not changed in a thousand years the | An American, born and educated in 


author demonstrates conclusively in a | 


Paris, he feels happy and at ease with the 


panorama of human suffering and preju- | French language, a vehicle he uses as 


dice covering most of the “civilized” 
nations of the earth. Only, it is not the 


Christians who are fed to the lions of these | 


tragic times. It is the Jews. 


In a scene of deepening gloom, distin- | 


guished largely by the onrush of the 
forces of barbarism, Dr. Sachar finds, 
however, that one hopeful factor remains 
“to keep the heart whole.” This is the 
growing conviction of responsible leader- 
ship that the assault on Jewish life is 
merely the opening wedge of the assault 
on freedom and religion in general, on 
liberty and decent living standards, on 
reason and the scientific spirit — in other 
words, on Western civilization. More and 
more the realization grows that the 
destiny of the Jewish people is bound up 
with the fate of the democratic West, and 
the author cites one notable instance 


where this thought has been translated | 
into action, namely, when President | 


Roosevelt, in 1988, invited thirty-two 


nations to meet and consult at Evian, | 


| comfortably as his everyday clothes. 
| The shell of the great mansion, the 
inbred moral decay of tradition is the 
| only fitting stage for the characters of his 
twilight world. His two years at the 
| University of Virginia, after years in 
Paris, seem to have kindled a latent 
spark of his Southern Americanism. This 
has left an indelible trace on all his 
thought. He never forgets the misty oak 
forests, dark-hung with moss and only 
occasionally pierced with daggers of 
light — the great tidewater plantations 
of his ancestors, near Savannah. His is 
the almost surrealist recreation of an 
aristocracy intellectually reborn for a day. 
His haunting descriptions of great old 
houses, black on white, are remote with 
the all-pervading feeling of topless, dusty 
| gray stairs. 

Avoiding the political scene and its 
unsettling influence, Green takes his 
| reader on a penetrating voyage through 
the anxious ‘thirties. For one who cad 
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appreciate them, these fragments of what 
was once a lengthier journal represent 


the sum of acute sensory experience in | 


the fields of art, music, and literature — 
in fact, in all the purely cultural activities 
of an evanescent civilization. 

Flaubert has contributed a sense of 


style; from the Russians and Dickens and, | 


above all, from Balzac Green draws his 
presentation of characters. 

However, it is that other strange 
American genius, Poe, who has the great- 
est influence on the spirit of Julian 
Green, an author who is living the reply 
to Poe’s “Is all that we see or seem but a 
dream within a dream?” 


H. Gregory Tuomas 


THE RECONQUEST OF MEXICO, 
by Nathaniel & Sylvia Weyl (Oxford, 
$3.50). 

Mrs. MORTON OF MEXICO, by 
Arthur Davison Ficke (Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, $2.50). 

No matter how sanguine your hopes 
for social advance in Mexico, you could 
probably do with a few more facts about 
that land and about Cardenas, leader of 
Mexico’s evolutionary revolution. Just 
how important he is and how funda- 
mental his reforms can be learned with a 
minimum of wading through the custom- 
ary freshets of sociological data from The 
Reconquest of Mexico. Patterning after the 
sober collaboration of Beatrice and Sidney 
Webb, the Weyls have added their own 
emphasis on color and on the human and 
vivid. 

Although sympathetic with Cardenas, 
they have avoided tiresome propaganda 
on behalf of their singular hero. Facts, 
careful interpretations, and vigorous 
firsthand observation are their only con- 
cern. What is the real story about the 
confiscation of the oil properties? They 
tell it frankly and well. Are the Mexicans 
lazy or inferior? The answer to this is the 
hard-headed reply of social scientists who 
pooh-pooh the myth of racial inferiority 
but admit the debilitating effect of disease 
and malnutrition arising from a backward 
economy. 

As war in Europe sends American busi- 
nessmen hastening into Latin America, 
they will wonder again and again whether 
Mexico is a safe place in which to invest; 
whether the old round of petty revolutions 
will jeopardize their interests or a new 
round of socialistic revolutions annihilate 
them. Holding no brief for the would-be 
investors, the Weyls nevertheless do 
answer some of their questions too. The 
socialism of Cardenas and his famed mis- 
sionary schoolteachers is apparently bet- 
ter called liberalism. Crisp, to-the-point 
information, not only on controversial 
issues but on places and people, makes 











their book a useful guide to the de facto 
traveler and the mildly curious armchair 
tourist as well. 

After such hearty fare, Mrs. Morton of 
Mezico is strictly caviar — though, for 
all that, not to be taken lightly. Perhaps 
the things in this novel of Mr. Ficke’s 
never happened; perhaps his Mrs. Morton 
is sheer inspiration — at any rate he has 
achieved a blend of reality and fiction 
that should charm even the hardened 
fact finder. Except for a hesitant and 
badly manufactured first chapter, the 
story moves with ease and grace. We 
suspect that, oddly enough, the Weyls 
might agree with the conclusions of this 
legendary old lady after her adventures 
among the politicos, the peasants, the 
worst and most delightful of Mexicans. 


Mary L. Ettine 


ARTS AND THE MAN, A Short 
Introduction to Aesthetics, by Irwin Ed- 
man (Norton, $1.75). 

“A healthy art,” writes the philosopher 
not on holiday, “is one in which there is 
no divorce between end and means, no 
split between the instrumental and the 
beautiful.” If the essay can be called an 
art form, his book of essays, Arts and the 
Man, is certainly in a healthy state, for it 
fuses effectively the instrumental and the 
beautiful. It is a useful instrument, an 
introduction to art and philosophy that 
sends the reader to art itself, and it is 
written with a quiet lucidity and sincere 
love of beauty that give it the repose and 
balance and some of the perspective and 
refreshing quality of art itself. 

The six essays (five reprinted from an 
earlier book, one added) deal with the 
“intensification and clarification of ex- 
perience” which is the province of art 
and its relation to philosophy and to 
civilization. Mr. Edman’s analysis of art 
as a flight from life is urbane, tolerant, 
and persuasive. His distinctions between 
the fine arts and the merely useful or 
industrial have singular pertinence not 
only in evaluating the moral dignity and 
importance of the fine arts but also in 
relating the useful to daily living of the 
good life. His specific considerations of 
poetry and fiction, of painting, the plastic 
arts, and music are sympathetic and 
singularly free of esoteric terminology. 
They could, it seems to me, have dealt 
more concretely with technique and 
structure and been more specifically 
illustrated. 

But it is in the new chapter, on art and 
philosophy, that the author succeeds most 
admirably and most vibrantly in making 
alive and real the relation between his two 
interests. “The artist is concerned with 
the face of beauty; the philosopher with 
the anatomy of truth,” he says, and by 











To People 
who want towrite 
but can’t get started 


Do you have the constant urge to write 
but the fear that a beginner hasn’t a 
chance? Then listen to what Fulton Ours- 
ler, editor of Liberty, has to say on the 
subject: 


“There is more room for new- 
comers in the writing field today 
— and especially in Liberty Mag- 
azine — than ever before. Some 
of the greatest of writing men 
and women have passed from the 
scene in recent years. Who will 
take their places? Who will be the 
new Robert W. Chambers, Edgar 
Wallace, Rudyard Kipling, and 
many others whose work we have 
published? It is also true that 
more people are trying to write 
than ever before, but talent is still 
rare and the writer still must 
learn his craft, as few of the new- 
comers nowadays seem willing to 
do. Fame, riches and the happi- 
ness of achievement await the 
new men and women of power.” 


“I have sold, up to date, 
nineteen features to the 
Detroit Free Press and 
have been made their cor- 
respondent here,’ writes 
Mrs. Leonard Sanders of 
1432 Putnam Ave., De- 
troit, Mich., on complet- 
ing the N.1.A. course Her 
skilful handling of fea- 
ture stories was the rea- 
son given by the editor for 
her appointment. Mrs. 
Sanders’ first feature was 
sold less than four months 
after she enrolled with 
N.1.A, 


HE Newspaper Institute of America offers a 

free Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is to 

discover new recruits for the army of men and 
women who add to their income by fiction and 
article writing. 


The Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but expert 
analysis of your latent ability, your powers of im- 
agination, logic, etc. Not all applicants pass this 
test. Those who do are qualified to take the famous 
N.I.A. course based on the practical training given 
by big metropolitan dailies. 


This is the New York Copy-Desk Method which 
teaches you to write by writing! You develop your 


individual style instead of trying to copy that of 
others. 


You “cover” actual assignments such as metro- 
politan reporters get. Although you work at home, 
on your own time, you are constantly guided by 
experienced newspaper men. 


It is really fascinating work. Each week you see new 
progress. In a matter of months you can acquire the 
coveted “professional” touch. Then you're ready 


for renee with greatly improved chances of making 
sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the Writing Aptitude 
Test. It requires but a few minutes and costs noth- 
ing. So mail the coupon now. Make the first move 
towards the most enjoyable and profitable occupa- 
tion — writing for publication! a Institute 
of America, One Park Avenue, New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America 

One Park Avenue, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your 

Writing Aptitude Test and further information 


about writing for profit as promised in Forum, 
February. 


Address.... james 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call en you.) 108660 
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“Primarily concerned with the 
conduct of the honeymoon 
and with the technic of the 
sexual performance."’ 

— Hygeia (published by the 
American Medical Association). 


IN MARRIAGE 


BY 
OR! EE. HUTTON 


ILLUSTRATED 


This sensational offer 
enables you to see for 
yourself whether this is the sex instruction book 
you have always wanted! Yes, you can read it free, 
then return it without embarrassment or red tape! 
Thousands of men and women like yourself will 
take adv e of this unusual offer to THE 
SEX TECHNIQUE IN MARRIAGE. The result 
will be happier married love-life. The sexual side 
of ma e becomes a thrilling adventure when 
Dr. Hutton'’s Sex Technique rules are followed. 
Written in Plain Words 
Now, at last, you can read THE SEX TECH- 
NIQUE IN MARRIAGE and learn the knack 
of making the sexual relation joyful, harmonious 
and satisfying — as it can and should be. In plain 
simple words, the author-doctor tells*both man and 
e exactly what each must de for the other, to 
insure happy marriage. 
Tells What to Do Before, During and After 
Step by step Dr. Hutton reveals in detail what 
to do before, during and after married sex relations. 
This book can work a miracle in YOUR married 
life as it is now doing for thousands of other couples! 
you imagine being invited to read this great 
book, without having to buy it? Well, here is your 
chance! Simply return the coupon. ACT NOW! 
This offer may never be made again! 


«=e=8 ACCEPT THIS INVITATION! *"*"" 
Send this coupon NOW, to your bookseller, or to 
Emerson Books, Inc., Dept. 29-B 
251 West 19th Street, New York City 
I accept your invitation to read “‘Sex Technique 
in Marriage’’ for 10 days. Upon arrival of book in 
plain wrapper, I will pay $2.00, and few cents 
delivery charge. If I want my money back after 
reading, I will return book within 10 days and you 
will cofend purchase price. (I am over 21 years old.) 


CHECK HERE if you wish to enclose only 

§2.00 with coupon, thus saving delivery charges. 
ame money-back guarantee, of course. 

Laas aa ee aeueeeseeeeneeesansan:! 
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SELLERS 


EACH 


A miracle of modern publishing! Full- 
size library editions, bound in cloth, at 
a new low price. Take your pick now. 


1. Brinkley Manor 7. The Light That 
P. G. Wodehouse ail E 
2. Wuthering Heights arene 


- 8. Millie 
Emily Bronte Donald H. Clarke 


Of Mice and Men 
John Steinbeck 


3. The Exile 9 
Pearl S. Buck r 


4. The Hurricane 
Nerdheff and Halt *® Self M ee 


5. A Jew in Love 11. Tish 
Ben Hecht Mary R. Rinehart 


6. The Last Trail 12. Broad Highway 
Zane Grey Jeffery Farnol 


All 12 for only $4.68 


see ee ee mee ee 
FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 
57@ Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the books whose numbers I have 
encircled below. I am enclosing $ 
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his own analysis shows them as skeleton 
and flesh of one spirit. 

Mr. Edman has modestly called his 
book “‘an introduction to aesthetics” and 
has suited his style to his purpose. Unlike 
many writers on art, he recognizes that 
“‘what the arts reveal of deeper being can 
only be said by the arts, each in his own 
tongue.” He does not therefore attempt 
to write like a poet, a painter, or even a 
wit. He writes simply and enthusiastically, 
gives lucid and workable definitions, 
avoids technical jargon, and never forgets 
his audience — man, not museums. 


. Mizprep Bore 


TARHEEL Epitror, by Josephus 
Daniels (North Carolina, $3.50). 

History, complained Mr. Dooley, is a 
post-mortem examination. It tells you 
what a country died of. “But,” he adds, 
“T’d like to know what it lived of.” 

In this fat, substantial book Josephus 
Daniels offers not only autobiography but 
something of Mr. Dooley’s favorite kind 
of history. He tells — sometimes in almost 
overwhelming detail— what the post- 
Civil War South “lived of.” Before Mr. 
Daniels was thirty he had edited three 
newspapers, had taken part in the strug- 
gle of Reconstruction politics in a small 
North Carolina town, had fought his 
share of journalistic battles with railroads 
and trusts. If the pattern of this success 
story is a familiar one, the stitching is 
pleasantly original. Without a great show 
of candor, Mr. Daniels has written a 
book that the careful reader will find 
revealing not only of the rising young 
politician himself but of his many associ- 
ates. “If there were no giants in those 
days,” he says, “there were men in them 
moving already to shape this century in 
which we live today.” So ends the first 
volume of four that will deal with larger 
and more immediate things. This is 
plainly the book of his heart, akin to the 
photograph albums of other days, as 
American as the cracker barrel. 


M. L. E. 


But You ARE YOUNG, by Jo- 
sephine Lawrence (Little, Brown, $2.50). 

Sinclair Lewis has compared Miss Law- 
rence to Balzac in that she selects her 
people from middle-class America as he 
did from the French bourgeoisie. She puts 
vin ordinaire into new bottles. It is but 


natural that the author of Main Street | 


——, 


should admire the author of If I Have Four 
Apples who is now the creator of Kelsie 
Wright, New Jersey manicurist who 
wanted in the worst and most humble 
way to get married, to be domestic and 
loved. For both novelists, you see, find in 
main streets or back streets, the inar. 
ticulateness, the frustrations, that are to 
them symbolic of American life. Both 
too are moralists when they write 
social studies. But, unlike W. Somer. 
set Maugham, whose craftsmanship must 
not be mentioned in the same sentence, 
they are moralists inveighing against | 
economic conditions or sociological sit- 
uations, not moralizing about human 
character. 

But You Are Young seems to state 
quite explicitly, in the story’s telling, two 
cases against the American Way — one 
directed at working wives with working 
husbands, the other aimed at a system or 
lack of it that hopelessly stands in the 
way, more than often, of young, decent 
people who want marriage and babies. 
Like the pictures of the modernist painter, 
Sheeler, Miss Lawrence’s literary interi- 
ors and facades, have a realism that is 
positively clinical in their scientific pres- 
entation of detail, their pitiless day- 
lighting. However “‘thesistic,” she tells a 
story with suspense. She is most gifted as 
a satirist —for instance when scalding 
with deft penmanship the heartless sis- 
ters-in-law of Kelsie, her Cinderella. 

Josephine Lawrence exemplifies the 
rightness of the advice of all professionals 
to young writers: to write of what they 
know. Miss Lawrence, whatever the 
artistic merit of her book, has not been a 
newspaperwoman in Newark all these 
years to no avail. 


SOMETIME NEVER, by Clar 
Leighton (Macmillan, $3.50). 

The famous woodcut artist and author 
of Country Matters, etc., illustrates with 
symbolical lithographs this reverie of a 
dreamer “who lives forever,” as the old 
jingle has it, “while a thinker dies in a 
day.” As a writer she is an incurable 
romantic and writes poetic prose, abund- 
ant in sensory images, about her moods 
and impressions of Virginia cornfields, 
cypress swamps, English meadows, July 
in Majorca. This is a paean to nature by 
an aesthete often too kaleidoscopic to be 
followed lucidly. The magic of the little 
book, however, lies in its constant evoca- 
tion of parallel pictures in the mind’s eye 
of the reader. 


E. V. A. 
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WILLIAM OLIVER STEVENS’ pre- 
vious appearance in THE Forum was in 
November, 1938, when “Our Yes-Man 
Navy” attacked the existing system of 
naval promotions. Mr. Stevens was a 
teacher at the United States Naval 
Academy for twenty-one years, during 
which time he collaborated in writing a 
History of Sea Power, still used there as a 
textbook. Now retired, he is engaged in 
writing a series of books on old American 
towns. 

AUDREY GRANNEBERG, a stu- 
dent of and writer on social and racial 
problems, lives in Takoma Park, Mary- 
land. She has contributed to numerous 
magazines, sometimes in collaboration 
with her writer husband, Selden Menefee. 

COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER, onc- 
time circus clown, newspaper writer, and 
press agent, is one of the most prolific 
writers of magazine articles, short stories 
and books extant. In the last few years 
he has specialized in interpreting the 
work of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. 

ALBERT BRANDT’S 9 “Germany 
Rearms,” in THe Forum for January, 
1934, was the first American magazine 
article to give a substantial account of 
the Nazis’ remilitarization. Mr. Brandt, 
a pacifist since his service in the last war, 
was educated in Germany and came to 
this country after Hitler came to power 
in the Reich. 

Jo HUBBARD CHAMBERLIN, a 
free-lance writer who has also been news- 
paperman and editor, lives in New York 
City. 

Mary M. COLUM, literary and 
dramatic critic, is teaching this winter at 
Columbia University. 

R. HAVELOCK-BAILIE, after the 
Ozark farm he describes in ““A Country 
Boy Goes Home”’ began paying dividends, 
took up writing and later became editor 
of a pictorial magazine. But office and 
typewriter didn’t wear well for him, and 
when last heard from he was headed 
again for the hills. 

ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN, 
the distinguished poet of Down East, is 
Professor of English at Bowdoin College. 

ROBERT MONAGHAN, a native 
New Englander, describes himself as 
“a loving student of such diversified 
Americana as light harness racing and 
heavy rackets.” A resident of Westchester 
County, New York, he is a public-rela- 
tions consultant and a former news- 
paperman. 

RICHARD G. HUBLER, once a stu- 
dent pilot in the army air corps, has done 
newspaper and feature writing and is now 
on the editorial staff of Newsweek. 

RALPH M. PEARSON, student 
and teacher of modern design in the arts 
and crafts, is the founder of the Design 
Workshop. 


Nassau 


(Continued from page %) 

Nassau is sufficiently different from any 
American resort to add a dash to its gay 
social life. Physically, it has all the at- 
tributes essential to a tropical resort. 
It has its own artesian water supply. Its 
temperature in summer rarely goes above 
86 and in winter seldom below 67. The 
water is perfect for swimming, and Nassau 
has more perfect beaches within its 
limited area than any other spot onearth. 
Many world travelers say that Paradise 
Beach, on Hog Island — which forms, 
with the mainland, the harbor of Nassau 
— is the finest beach in the world. 

Numerous excellent guest houses and 
hotels have become noted for their cuisine 
and service. The British Colonial Hotel, 
largest in the West Indies, is on the site of 
old Fort Nassau. The Fort Montagu 
Hotel has a private beach, as have all 
the leading hotels. The Shoreham, which 
has a pool, and the Rozelda are smaller 
apartment hotels. The Royal Victoria is 
the favorite of many older patrons, who 
enjoy its wide verandas overlooking the 
harbor. Yachtsmen make the Prince 
George Hotel their headquarters. 

Nassau is a year-round sporting center. 
Tennis stars from the United States and 
| Europe play in the tournaments on club 
courts. The Miami-Nassau ocean race is 
a major event bringing out the top skip- 
pers of America. Polo is a weekly attrac- 
tion, and professional and amateur golfers 
mingle on the eighteen-hole course of the 
Bahamas Country Club. 

Yachting is the most popular sport. 
Club races are weekly features of the 
Nassau Yacht Club and Royal Nassau 
Sailing Club. Racing is in the Flamingo 
| class; also, Nassau is host at the spring 
| championship series of the International 
| Star Class (March, this year). 

The Bahamas are a great game-fishing 
_ area. Bimini, where giant marlin, sword- 
fish, and tuna abound, has become a 
world center for this thrilling sport. 

Nassau’s charm is in its way of living — 
a carefree, unhurried tempo which cap- 
tivates the visitor. The social life of the 
colony during its winter season is one of 
the gayest in the West Indies; the harbor 
fills with yachts and the hotels are centers 
for crowds of smart sojourners from 
America, England, and the Continent. 

How do you get there? By steamship, 
from Miami or New York. By plane, from 
Miami. From any point east of the Mis- 
sissippi, you can reach Nassau in forty 
hours or less. 

Nassau has removed regulations on 
American passports, visas, and currency. 
The last is British, of course, but the 
rate of exchange has been stabilized to 
eliminate day-to-day fluctuations, for the 
benefit of tourists. This winter Nassau 
is having its most successful and gayest 
| tourist season in years. 


















The Hotel McAIpin fulfills all the 
requirements of the visitor in 
New York—whether one is here 
strictly on a business trip or 
merely to see the shows and sights 
—or both. Because of its “center 





















of the city” location it is only a 
matter of several minutes to reach 
any section of the city. One block 
from Penn Station and Empire 
State Building. 


LARGE ROOMS, NEWLY 
FURNISHED & DECORATED 
SINGLE from $3. DOUBLE $4.50 


M‘ALPIN 


BROADWAY AT 34th ST., NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Management 
JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 
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to the Pleasures of 
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You can ey in Anvancs 
by simply c Gecing Be 
books listed below. They will tell 
you all about the countryside, 
mo & famous landmarks, the people and their 














toms. They will enable you to make a budget 
go further, enable you to get more rea 
by acquainting you ey with roms & dewtina- 











before you even leave home! 
beautifully ie Mcetreted a travel books do aa — 
at these bargain prices? 


G-149 — Crossroads of the Caribbean — 
Hendrik de Leeuw 
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B-45 _ ‘weed — Richard E. Byr 
~~ — Tidewater Maryland — Poul M. wit 




















Winter 
G-334 — Maine Beautiful — Wallace Nubting. 
G-447 — Sea Lanes — Martin Stevers and Ca: 
J. Pendlebury 
G-361 — Vermont Beautiful — Wala Nat 


ORDER BY NUMBER 


Send no money. Just write the numbers of the 
@ penny postcard with your 
at once. On delivery 
y postman amount due, plus few cents 
tis understood that if you are not sa with 
you may return Ses best s) within 
; id receive your rn ee - a 
— We pay potas Cae charges 
ou send full amount for books with your order. 
Some refund guarantee applies, of course. 
Prices higher outside territorial U.S. A. 


THE FORUM, 570 Lexington Ave.,N.Y.C. 













































































"YOU'RE 
TELLING 
ME!” 


“That's a funny one. You’re telling 
me what a great thing the telephone 
is. As if I didn’t know! 

‘Why, I’m one of the main rea- 
sons there’s a telephone in our house. 
For you can bet your life I keep the 
folks pretty busy around here. 

“Just think! If we didn’t have a 
telephone, we couldn’t order things 
in a hurry from the stores. And 
Grandma couldn’t call up to ask if 
I had a tooth. And Daddy couldn’t 


talk to us when he’s out of town. 
And Mother would be tied down 
just something awful. 

**‘And suppose one of us suddenly 
took sick? Or there was a fire? Or 
a robber, maybe? Well, I don’t 
worry about those things when I 
see the telephone. 

*‘Doesn’t cost much either, my 
Daddy says. And Mother says, ‘I 
don’t know what I’d do without 
_" 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM B: 





